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Noricz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
Persons representing themselves as such are im- 








EDWARD 8S. ELLIS’S 
GREAT STORY, 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


We reprint in the Supplement sheet, which is given 
@fatis to our subscribers, the opening chapters of this 
femarkably interesting story, It is one of the great- 
est Literary productions of the day, founded on facts 
notorious to many persons residing in the State of 
New York, but is, in reality, rather @ vivid relation of 
events which happened a few years ago, than a mere 
Work of the imagination. Its facts are sensational in 
the highest degree, In the course of the narration 
much crime, of @ dark and hideous character, the. 
work of desperate men, is brought to light. Indeed, 
from the opening to the closing chapter, “The Hidden 
Treasure” will be found deeply absorbing. We ask 
for its opening chapters an attentive perusal, satisfied 
that those who commence will not fail, with a feeling 
of unusual interest, to follow it to the end, 











The Avondale Holocaust—Its Lesson. 


We have fully illustrated and-described the 
‘Avondale coal-mine catastrophe in another 
part of this paper. We do not wish to recur 
here to the horrible and harrowing details of 
an event which might have been, and ought to 
have been, prevented, and which has brought 
a heavy burden of blame, not alone on a 
grasping and reckless coal company, but upon 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and every 
man in that State. They are responsible not only 
for a needless slaughter of one hundred and 
ten able-bodied men, in the prime of lifé, but 
for reducing to pauperism some hundreds of 
women and children. Responsible also, in an 
economic sense, for annihilating a vast amount 
of valuable labor, and for imposing a tax of 
tens of thousands of dollars, either in the form 
of charity or direct assessment, on the public 
at large. It may safely be estimated that, on 
the average, every man who was suffocated in 
the Avondale mine, was good for twenty years 
of productive work, which, at the low rate of 
$400 a year, would have contributed nearly 
one million of dollars to the general wealth. 
This is lost through a sacrifice so unnecessary 
as to be wanton. Next, we have several hun- 
dreds of women and children to be supported 
and educated by the public at a cost of a sum 
diffcult to estimate, but very great. 

We take this view of the matter, not from 
insensibility © the sufferings of those that 
have died, or of those whom they have left be- 
hind, but to illustrate and enforce this point, 
mamely, that it is not only the duty of the State 
to protect the lives of its citizens—a proposi- 
tion which no one will dispute—but also to 
protect the public material interests against 
the recklessness, false economy and meannesses 
of corporations and individuals. Now does any 
one imagine for a moment this great disaster 
could have happened if the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania had provided for the proper in- 
spection of mines, as we presume it does of 

in the large cities? Assuredly not, 
for the wooden tinder-boxes that lined and cov- 
ered the only shaft of the Avondale mine 
would have been pronounced ‘‘ dangerous” by 
the least intelligent and thickest-headed Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman, and the mine would have 
been closed ‘‘ by authority” until safe substi- 
tates were provided, or an escape shaft opened. 
The duty of the Legislature to check the greedy 
recklessness of landlords in this city has been 
vindicated in making it imperative for the own- 
ers of tenement-houses to provide them with 
fire-escapes, failing in which the proper officers 
put them up and compel the landlord to 
refund the cost. But this obvious duty was 
not performed until several families were 
roasted alive. The law now permits the Board 
of Health to forcibly enter and purify infected 
and filthy houses, and if need be, evict their 
occupants. But this plain sanitary require- 
ment was not legalized until the people became 
pale in reviewing the rapidly swelling bills of 
- mortality. The fact is, we are slowly, but we 
hope surely, ascertaining what the duties and 
ibilities of government are, and less 
regardful of the clamor about individual and 
corporate rights, which cannot exist in conflict 
with the public weal. Selfishness and greed, 
as well as ignorance, have got to be legislated 
against ; and if the terrible event at Avondale 
only directs the course of legislation in all the 
mining States to the prevention of similar 
needless sacrifices, the hundred and ten miners 
may not have died in vain. 








A Suggestion to Brigham Young. 
Ir Mr. Brigham Young, of Utah, has really 
what he is credited with having, an ambition 
to be “‘ Prophet, Priest, and King,” he will not 


| see realized. A Mormon State, independent and 


by-the-way, of the Book of Mormon—in an- 
other column. We can scarcely doubt that the 
chief of the Saints has already had dreams of 
an empire, where Gentiles would cease from 
“troubling,” and the faithful be at rest—a 
dream which we all would only be too happy to 


prosperous as it most certainly would be, 
would receive prompt recognition and protec- 
tion, if it needed it, from the United States. 
We have treaty relations with nations possessing 
infinitely more repulsive “institutions” than 
polygamy, with few of the really good quali- 
ties that so conspicuously distinguish the Mor- 
mons, and which command the respect of the 
world. These qualities would be all the better 
appreciated if their possessors were to establish 
themselves somewhere beyond our present or 
prospective borders. We should get rid of a 
cause of trouble and possible bloodshed, 
while the means of aggrarslizement and prose- 
lytism would be greatly extended to the Mor- 
mons themselves. Who knows but the dusky 
natives of Polynesia might be induced to 
accept what there is good in Mormonism when 
sugared by the delicious delights of having a 
dozen wives, while glorifying God by their 
possession ? 








IN PLUM ISLAND RIVER. 


‘BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


It was the day before the wedding, and 
Bessie had not found it in her heart to be mar- 
ried and off to the California sierras without 
first running down from her village—fifteen 
miles away—to see me, all the more that every- 
thing was ready for the event, and time hung 
on her hands, Our houre was full of company, 
and there was not a single niche for confabula- 
tion. 

“Suppose we take a little sail?” said I. 
“Royal and the dear old savant shall go too, 
and keep the skipper engaged, and you and I 
can have the side of the boat to ourselves,” 

“T should like it of all things,” said Bessie. 
“T have been thirsty for the river the whole 
spring. And there will be no delightful water- 
parties out there in the old Spaniah wilderness. 
Oh, what happy times I havé had on your river !” 

“¢What nights we had in Egypt !’” quoted 
Royal. 

“Can I be back in time for the train this 
afternoon, if I go?” asked Bessie, with a little 
anxious blush. 

“Why, certainly, or else we won’t go at all,” 
I answered, “ We'll not make them haste to 
the. wedding, and find no bride, nor even a 
bride a)l blistered and burned. And then, be- 
thinking myself of all the possible accidents, I 
began to add: “I don’t know as it is exactly 
prudent——” 

“Yes it is,” said Bessie. ‘Isn’t it, Royal? 
Besides, I want to, and I will! I must be out 
on the wide water, and feel once more how free 
I am before I ” 

“Become a slave?” asked the smiling sa- 
vant, for he and I had had a friendly tilt apro- 
pros of that subject. 

“Oh, no, no!” said Bessie, with a willful toss 
of her pretty head. 

“ At any rate, a charming sort of slavery, 
Bessie,” said I, from the height of my dozen 
years’ experience of marriage. 

“Such happy slaves that we refuse to be 
emancipated,” said she. 

“That’s the way you women do,” said the 
savant, in his gentle irony. ‘ You have com- 
passionate hearts, and when you find inevitable 
fate is slipping the fetter over a sister, you 
cheer her, and gild the fetter. By-and-by she 
discovers in what a sieve she has been drawing 
water, but hides her knowledge, and lets the 
next neophyte work out her own destiny. Itis 
the Danaides inverted. I never wondered at 
the Danaides—I only wonder that all women 
do not rise in the same rebellion. I suppose 
there are always some soft-hearted ones among 
them, like Mrs. Royal, though.” 

“ Well, well,” said Royal, ‘‘ perhaps I might 
evolve from my inner consciousness some facts 
relative to the last statement ; but if we degen- 
erate into philosophy, Bessie may be wrought 
upon to renounce matrimony altogether, and 
we shall find a ladder, at the end of the wharf, 
growing a rung longer with every proposition.” 

So Bessie tied a vail over her hat, and took 
her parasol, and we strolled down to the wharf, 
Royal and the savant preceding us, and secur- 
ing the boat and the skipper. There was only 
one boat in when we reached the wharf, it being 
such a pleasant day that all the others had 
gone down to the Point—the reef of sand that 
the ocean has thrown up along the mouth of 
our river, to guard himeelf against-its torrents, 
pouring out upon him with the headlong energy 
of the stream whose boast it is to be the busiest 
and turn the most spindles of any river in the 
world. However, any boat would have pleased 
us that day, for the broad, wind-rippled surface 
in one enamel of sapphire and silver was so in- 
viting that we would willingly have gone to sea 
ina bowl. Near us the qnivoring reflections of 
the masts made the depths of the dock itself 
alluring, for across the way the long partures 
and the drooping elms, all breathed upon by a 

bine haze of heat and distance, seemed a very 
land of dreams; and out at sea, beyond the 
glaring white lighthouse, where the bright 
lazulite line lifted itself againet the sky, the 
ships were to be seen with their phantom wings 
spread and tempting the horizon, and one was 
drawn to be a part of ali that wild, free life. 
As it happened, though, our boat was the best 
upon the river, and, concerning the skipper, 
the owner assured us he could find no better if 
he had his pick from all the sailors in the bar- 











long in improving on the suggestions 
an able correspondent—-the first reviewer, 
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bor. So we tumbled in a key of water, a pea- 


selves, and, before we knew where we were 
were fiying gloriously before a wind that blew 
every megrim to tatters. The boat, good or 
bad, was too large for much shoal water, as I 
saw myself, with all my ignorance, but being 
snubbed when venturing the hint, I had cast 
my fortunes in with her, and said no more, I 
had my doubts too about the skipper, a hand- 
some-like fellow, with a worried forehead—for 
@ man may be an excellent boatman, and not 
know a mile of our strange streams; but Royal 
discovered that he had been at school witha 
brother of the man’s, and that settle the ques 
tion atonce. Yet, notwithstanding that unan- 
swerable argument, when I learned that the 
skipper had goné mate on a voyage to the East 
Indies, then I knew we stiould be aground on 
every patch of grass before us; for knowing 
how to sail a ship out of Boston and into Bom- 
bay is a very different thing from knowing how 
to take a big centre-board boat down Plum 
Island River. I signified some of my doubts to 
Bessie, but the little, headstrong beauty de- 
clared she didn’t care, and she was going to see 
the creeks and marshes again if she didn’t get 
back before night. Dear me—before night. 
The mouth of the Merrimack is a singular 
and uncanny region, and unless one orients 
well in the beginning, it is always a mysterious 
geographical puzzle. Nearly all the way across 
it the sea has built two bulwarks of sand—the 
one Salisbury Point, a narrow strip, on the 
front of which shipwrecking breakers beat, 
while at the back lies still water, and the other 
the long desert of Plum Island, which not only 
lies across the Merrimack, but runs down the 
coast for nine miles of dreary sand-dunes, whose 
desolate yellow heights are sparsely wreathed 
by branches of the wild purple plum and the 
poison ivy. Beyond these two adjacent points 
the dreadful bar works its wicked will, and 
between them two lighthouses, at night, show 
the narrow and dangerous channel, which 
changes in every storm, with “ the scream ofa 
maddened beach dragged down by the wave,” 
to such an extent that many people yet living 
remember to have seen an old fort of the early 
wars standing upon both sides of the channel. 
Possibly it was this state of things that caused 
the river to try and find another course for 
itself, and accordingly it brought down its rack 
and grass-seeds and raised a great piece of 
salt-meadow known as Woodbridge’s Island, 
and then proceeded to pour a portion of its 
waters on the other side of that and into the 
little rift between Plum Island’s length and the 
low edges of the mainland. It succeeded in 
this attempt for some half-dozen miles, when it 
was foiled by the great sea again, who, without 
interrupting himself at the first channel, called 
up his reserves and sent his sand and silt tum- 
bling in round the bluff at the other extremity of 
Plum Island and over'the Ipswich Bar, so that 
this stream appearing to be for the first half of 
its bright looping length a mouth of the Merri- 
mack, is at the other half an estuary into which 
empty the Plum Island, the Ipswich, the Old- 
town, and the Rowley rivers, while its chief 
peculiarity is that any boat drawing more than 
a heavy dew usually takes it only at the half- 
tide, since, at a point nearly midway of, its 
length and known as Sandy Beach, the Vide 
turns in two different directions, as if from a 
watershed, that portion of the stream which is 
an arm of the sea turning back to its source, 
and that portidén which belongs to the Merri- 
mack turning back in the opposite course to 
empty with the rest of the Merrimack at the 
original channel between Salisbury Point and the 
lighthouses, so that a boat starting at half-tide 
has the current with it all the way. The 
whole great creek, however, being, except for 
hay-barges and pleasure-parties, totally unnavi- 
gable, by reason of its constantly accumulating 
alluvium, of the meadows which it submerges, 
and the sand-spits thrast upon them, it is un- 
buoyed and unmarked, and those who enter it 
doso at their own risk and peril, It is not avery 
perilous place, though, as the deep water is 
confine. to narrow currents, and the rest of it 
is chiefly so shallow that you can frequently 
touch bottom with an oar, not to say with your 
finger; there is not s rock known there on 
which a boat could be gored, and there is 
nothing to fear upon it, since one expects a 
party to have provided itself with a boatman 
capable of managing the craft so that it shall 
not capsize, and of running it into shore, should 
it be disabled, before it could drift down beyond 
the biuff and into the wild white brerkers of 
the Ipswich Bar. Added to this charm of safety, 
there is they greater one of an almost magical 
beauty that urges one thitherward—for the 
stream, at low tide winaing down its dozen 
tortuous miles in great bow-knots of silver among 
the emerald-green marshes, is at high tide one 
sheet of lustre mile after mile in width, the bar- 
rier of the purple Oldtown hills and the brown 
backs of the Ipewich Hundreds far away upon 
one hand, and on the other the singular trun- 
cated sand-mounds of Plumb Island, looking in 
the distance like castellated and battlemented 
ruins that still might be peopled by some 
strange unreal race. For the rest, at all tides 
the stream is a Jabyrinth of creeks and inlets ; 
by night the ray of the lighthouse, over the 
sand-hills, instead of helping, misleads badly as 
an ignis fatuus ; by day one may be sailing this 
moment in apparently unfathomable depths, 
and the next be fast aground for six hours; and 
by day and night only long habit can tell the 
wary eye the exact turn, the absence or pres- 
ence of a haycock, the opening, differing by one 
grass-blade from another, which shall carry you 
smoothly up to harbor-water, or land you high 
and dry among the marshes over another tide, 
where you swelter or shiver, and hunger and 
thirst, but console yourself with sight of such 
colors, in the water as are not elsewhere to be 
seen, beryl-green running over the white sands, 
rich depths of emeraldine sparkle, pools as 
wine-dark as Homer’s seas, a whole unbroken 
heaven soaring overhead, a sunset or a sunrise 
or a canopy of stars doubling itself in glory in 
the depths below, but always an immense deso- 


“Well,” said Royal, after he had explained 
something of this to the savant, “shall we run 
out to sea across the bar, or beat about the hare 
bor, or try Plum Island river 7” 

‘ Plam Island,” said Bessie, decidedly. “ No 
consequence what the others wish. You are 
here to oblige me, and my will is sovereign. If 
we go out to sea I shall be sick, I always 

and have a headache to-morrow, and I sh 
lose the sight of all my white waters and green 
thatch in there that I may want for an ineffable 
refreshment some dusty day out beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. Besides, I want to gatcha 
lobster ! so, Plum Island, please,” with a little 
ecstatic motion. 

“But, Bessie,” saidI, ‘I must say that if we 
goin there, the chances are ten to one against 
our getting out before midnight, and then you 
cannot reach home before to-morrow morning 
—just think, your wedding-day, and tired and 
tanned.” 

“T don’t care,” sald Bessie. “If John can't 
—can’t marry me, tired and tanned, or burned 
to a crisp, he can let it alone, and Ill come 
back here and go down river again. There !” 

‘* But they’d be so worried, Bessie a 

“Do ’em good,” said the naughty thing. 
“How many times have I waited for John, 
waited and wondered and worried, when he’s 
been enjoying himself in some danger or other, 
and has come back and laughed at me! Now 
he’ll know how nice it is !” 

Royal was so dis d by this bit of selfish- 
ness, that he told the skipper to run across the 
flats, for nothing but to punish her perhaps, 
since he knew how the tides served that day 
and how long we might be delayed. 

**It don’t make no difference to me,” said the 
skipper ; “‘ my wife knows what my business ts, 
and won't fret to death if I’m out till midnight 5 
but you know we have to take the half-tide on 
this here river, it’s half-tide now, and wind fair 
to go down fluking, side-wind, good to go down 
or come up. But once down, the tide don’t 

rve so’s to give water enough to come up 
with till leven o’clock to-night.” 

“ Can’t we start as soon as the tide turns ?” 

“ Shouldn’t durst, Be ashore on eveyy blade 
of grass *twixt there and Newburyport.” 

“ Perhaps it will turn a little earlier ?” 

“If there’s one thing tollaole certain, it’s the 
tides, miss. That’s a thing you can pin your 
faith to in these latitudes.” 

“Well, suppose we don’t get up till mid- 
night !” said Bessie, desperately. ‘ Royal will 
take me home in the buggy—won’t he ?” said 
the coaxing little witch. 

“To be sure he will,” said Royal, quite wom 
over, and heedless of the six hours’ loss of 
sleep that would bring him. 

“Then put her down Plum Island river,” 
said Bessie to her sailing-master ; “ and John’ll 
think I’m so precipus I’ve been kidnapped. 
And I’d rather be there to-night than anywhere 
else in the world! and I do wish John were 
only here too!” 

“It'll be pretty pokey coming up at midnight, 
miss—muvun ain’t big as a broken biscuit—’spe- 
cially if we lose our way——” 

A suspicion crossed me there, not for the first 
time—and the savant must have had a similar 
fancy, for he said quietly, “‘I suppose you know 
the river ?” 

“Used to—every thread of it. Been down 
once this season—used to go every day. But 
being away to the Indies so long, I don’t feel’s 
familiar asI did. Hgwever, guess I know it’s 
well as most any one.” 

“He don’t know a drop of it,” I said to my- 
self, “‘ and if the wind or the tide fails us, he'll 
be of no more use than a figure-head; and 
Royal don’t know it either—there he is sketch- 
ing that seine-boat into his notebook and not 
hearing a word—and what shall we do” And 
though there was no earthly danger, yet the 
possibilities began to borrow from the unknown, 
and I felt uneasy and wished Bessie, less eccen- 
tric and more like other girls, had staid at 
home. 

“Thope you do,” said the gentle savant, 
“for it is very important to me to take the 
early train myself to-morrow ” 

“You” said Royal “You do nothing of 
the kind.” 

“ My dear boy, I must,” saidthe savant. “TI 
received notice to-day of a famous tumulus to 
be opened on Monday, and unless I leave in the 
first train to go west, I shall miss it, andI 
would not for my right hand—for I may find 
the inscription I have sought so long, some 
character that would settle the whole question 
concerning that lost language—three words, 
two, would do it. If I should, I should have 
the last link of one great theory, or else should 
throw it entirely out of joint, and the solution 
of the grand problem of the unity of the In- 
dian races on this continent depends entirely 
upon the boat we are in, for if I am absent no 
one will dream of looking for the inscription, 
no one else studying that subject, and it may be 
lost forever.” 

I am confident that both Bessie and the 
skipper thought none of that was of the least 
consequence in the world; but Royal knew 
better, and he turned sharply on the skipper 
and demanded if he was quite sure of himself. 

“Sure as one can be of anything in this 
slippery place,” said the man, with a little 
nervous laugh, and as the draw of the Plum 
Island bridge was opening for us, and there 
was the dislike of retracing our way in the 
teeth of the strong-setting current, and of dis- 
playing our indecision to all the other boats 
flying about the harbor, not exactly coming to 
a determination, but drifting, we suffered it to 
close behind us, and so passed the Rubicon. 
But though I am no wiseacre, that nervous 
laugh told me that the savant had lost the 
chance of finding his stone with the inserip- 
tion on it. I don’t know why we contin 
how we could have been so thoughtless 
selfish ; it seemed to me afterward as if we had 
been 

There was « splendid breeze, the great sail 
filled with it, and fled on like a monstrous 














jacket and an army blanket, and followed our- 


lation, an enchanted loneliness, 


ewan, and presently we were out in the wide 
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lovely loneliness, no other boat in and 
from bank to bank but the green and 
gilver network of the creeks and marshes, con- 
stantly multiplying as the tide fell and showed 
us the props of the big brown haycocks which 
pad seemed to be all afloat. Far away before 
us the opening end skulking distances beck- 
oned on; at ene hand, the weird desetation of 
the great sandy breakwater of Piutn Island ; at 
the other, wondrous vistas Opening up among 
the low délightful hills ; and, all between, the 
slipping, sliding stallow water, the dazzling 
tips of the dsetosing thatch trembling in the 
tide, the free salt wind, the dappled sky. 
“Tt will rain to-night,” said I, “or at any 
rate it will be dark as Erebus.” 
“Only wind-clouds,” said the avant, look- 
ing up; “one of them has opened his mouth, 
and is blowing us along now.” 
“How you scientific people impersonate the 
forces of nature {” said Royal. “I suppose now 
the chemical elements seem to you like potent 
goblins, hydrogen & god, and oxygen his 
phet.” 

‘Sixty-four little deities? No; sixty-four 
eubtie servants—the chemist is king over na- 
ture. But my chemistry is an analysis of 
duman elements. I shall have resolved some 
mighty combinations if I ever discover my in- 
scription.” 

“Perhaps you will find it down at Swallow- 
banks,” said I. “ Why not land there, Royal, 
instead of going quite to the bluff ” 

“Very well,” replied my husband. “ We will 
put into Grape Island, skipper. That is a bit of 
richness,” he added to the savant, “lying in 
the hollow of Plum Island’s hand, perhaps 
deposited by these rivers; it has been there 
eome ages already, for Captain John Smith de- 
scribes its bass-wood trees, and mentions its 
being & summer resort of Indian tribes, of 
whom we have found such relics as arrow- 
heads and sinkers without stint.” 

“The very place ?” cried the savant. ‘Set 
sll your sail, skipper. Perhaps I may find my 
inscription on Grape Island yet—with thanks to 
you, Miss Bessie,” added the sweet and gallant 
old soul. “‘ Nevertheless it is unlikely,” he 
sighed. “ Still os 

And with the wind upon our quarter we 

d at last the high nests of Swallowbanks 
with its cloud of wings, and ran into the cove 
beneath the balconied house of an old farmer 
and fisherman, where sometimes guests were 
entertained. Then while the skipper took the 
big boat back into deep water, where he an- 
chored her, and was rowed ashore in a wherry 
by the islander, Royal and Bessie ordered din- 
mer, and then assisted the savant and me in 
search among the old clam-shell banks that, 
gathered under Indian knives, had slowly 
moldered for hundreds of years. We under- 
stood very well what to look for, for it was 
only the night before that the savant had 
shown the two of us a handful of the relics of 
our early ancestors, found lately in Spain, and 
belonging to a time far anterior to any of which 
we have written record, and forgotten long be- 
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sula. These things, indicating that the me- 
thods of advancement in all races are much 
alike, since they had been used by white 
Savages, interested us vastly: knile, ax, spear- 
head, chipped from flint; some well-worn 
quartz crystals, the jewelry of barbarian belles, 
who tore their meat with their teeth ; an in- 
Strument, polished to smoothness, used for 
dressing skins, and of telling the story of how our 
ancestors went clothed ; something resembling 
® sliver of earthenware, yet, in truth, not 
pottery, or anything that signified the race had 
Teached the boiling-point, a criterion of civil- 
ization, as the savant told us, but the fragment 
of a bone that had been preserved, where all 
other bones were dust, by becoming mineralized, 
and had been originally cleft neatly down the 
middie. 
(Conclusion tn our next). 








MORMONISH: 
Its Progress and Prospects—A New Na- 
tionality. 
BY HENRY O’RIELLY. 


Writers and speakers about the Pacific Rail- 
Toad and the Mormon community generally 
agree in saying that the extension of the for- 
mer will prove destructive to the latter, and 
such seems to be the prevalent impression 
through the land. 

Notwithstanding all this, we think there are 
Teasons for supposing that the effect on Mor- 
Monism will be directly the reverse. May not 
the influx of “Gentiles” around them have a 
quickening rather than a paralyzing effect on 

the Saints ”—turning the energies of Mor- 
Monism in a new dire: tion ? 

The history of this extraordinary sect fur- 
Rishes ground for supposing that a “* new reve- 
lation” will soon show them the way out of 
dificulty. And, without professing to be either 
& prophet or the son of a prophet, we may now 
Make a few predictions that will probably be 
Substantially realized before the close of this 
Century, if not within the next decade. 

Nowhere can there be found any instances of 
@hergy and propagandism surpassing those 
Which distinguish Mormonism ; for nothing, 
@ven in the career of the Jesuits, is more re- 
Markable in those particulars. The settlement 
Sf Utah, amid unparalleled difficulties, and the 

thering of converts from all parts of the 
World, are conclusive evidence on this point. 

Almost @very civilized country has Mormon 

Missionaries, acting in the double capacity of 


of Deseret, but which Gentiles yet pro- 
finely call the Territory of Utah. Notwith- 
ing the length and cost and dangers of 
overland journey, after the European con- 


after year, have added largely to the congrega- 
tion of the Saints in their holy city of Salt Lake 
and its surrounding regions, Under this sys- 
tem, with all its drawbacks; thé Méfmofi éom- 
munity has floitfished as hardly any other 
colony ever before prospered. Complicated 
difficulties, such as might well appall the 
stoutest hearts, have served only to strengthen 
the efforts, if they could not increase the faith, 
of the Saints. Driven successively from Iili- 
nois and Missouri, by violenee whith prevented 
their realizing eompeiiéation for their property, 
they reached their present headquarters, then 
® thotisand miles from civilization, with scarcely 
money enough among their whole tribe to buy 
provisions for a single month. And yet, what 
do we now behold, in the way of material 
prosperity among these peuple ? 

The 24th of July last past was celebrated in 
Utah as the twenty-second anniversary of the 
first-coming of the Mormonites in 1847, their 
advance party of one hundred and fifty men 
having occupied many months in the pioneer 
journey: ‘And now,” said one of the orators 
of the day—‘‘now we have almost as many 
thousands.” Notwithstanding the polygamy of 
many of them, it may be said, to the credit of 
ali, that they have shown a degree of industry, 
energy and perseverance which renders their 
colony @ model in farming and mechanical pro- 
gress, and in general prosperity, so far as con- 
cerns the means of comfortable subsistence. 
Think as we may about their creeds and poly- 
gamic practices, all this may be said With strict 
justice about theif physical improvements in a 
region which was one of the most unpromising 
when they were driven to it for a home. 

Notwithstanding all we have heard about dis- 
cord in the Mormon ranks—and they hear 
probably as much about discord among us— 
there is little evidence that Brigham Young and 
his ‘“‘apostles” are not as influential now as 
they have been at any time since they became 
“‘a power in the land.” 

Now, is it probable that a people who have 
struggled thus far successfully amid such com- 
plicated difficulties, and whose missionaries all 
over the world were never more energetic than 
now in sending recruits for the church and 
ranks of Mormondom, will tamely allow them- 
selves to be destroyed as a seet or community 
by the “Gentile” settlers thronging to that 
region over the Pacific Railroad ? 

“But how can they help it?” may be asked 
by some readers. “Will not contact with 
others, destroying the isolation which Utah en- 
joyed tor years, destroy also that state of things 
which -has hitherto aided the peculiar unity 
and prosperity of the Mormons ?” 

If any one had prophesied that Mormonism 
would have thus long outlived the murder 
of its founder and its own expulsion from 
Illinois and Missouri, he would have been con- 
sidered a dreamer. Yet see what is now ac- 
complished, and being accomplished, by that 
sect, under the guidance of Brigham Young. 
Then, is it not probable that the Pacific Rail- 
road and other causes, especially the search 
for the precious metals, are producing the ex- 
act state of things which will enable the Mor- 
mons to sell out their possessions for means 
enough to found another State, in some large 
Pacific island or archipelago, where Mormon- 
ism, denied political existence in our Union, 
may raise its flag as an independent power, 
claiming recognition among the nations of the 
earth? 

Many prominent islands may be readily 
thought of, which might be bought from their 
savage chiefs for less money than Brigham 
Young now individually possesses, for he is re- 
ported to be very rich, even in these days of 
millionaires. All accounts concur in repre- 
senting that Salt Lake and the Mormon towns 
and farms generally are such as, if freed from 
Mormonism, would certainly and quickly at- 
tract enterprising purchasers from among the 
multitudes that are now “ prospecting” for 
suitable localities in the interior of the conti- 
nent, for mining as well as agricultural pur- 
poses, through the regions opened up by the 
Pacific Railroad. The cash resulting from the 
sales of the Utah property would enable the 
Mormons to improve a new location even more 
speedily and extensively than they have utilized 
their present locality. The Pacific Railroad 
would enable them easily to remove their fami- 
lies and household goods to the Pacific coast, 
whence steamers, under the Mormon flag, 
could quickly transmit them to their new island 
home, the voyage forming a pleasant contrast 
to the tedious and harassing journey of former 
days “across the plains.” By thus locating in 
an insular position, Mormonism could more 
readily enjoy the independence which its man- 
agers and its masses alike earnestly desire. 

Is there anything incredible in this prospect, 
especially after what we have seen of Mormon- 
ism during the twenty-two years since it first 
planted its stakes in Utah? The extraordinary 
results of Mormon enterpise and organization 
in that brief period indicate what may be ex- 
pected from the future of such an energetic com- 
munity, strengthened by wealth, disciplined by 
severe experience, organized more perfectly 
than ever before for effective industry, and 
stimulated by the great success already at- 
tained in overcoming obstacles that might have 
appalled the stoutest heart. 

A review of Mormon history will show that 
whenever great difficulties occurred, the leader, 
whether. Joseph Smith or Brigham Young, pur- 
ported to have “revelations ” concerning what 
was best to be done, in turning even their per- 
secutions to advantage; and is it not probable that 
now, when Mormonism is not only refused po- 
litical recognition, but when its social and sec- 
tarian existence is seriously endangered by the 
swarming hosts of ‘‘ Gentiles” pouring over the 
great railroad, some “new revelations” will 
point “the Saints” to a refuge in some of the 
many great islands which the Pacific Oceay has 
ready for their reception, where they can’ buy 
from the savages sufficient territory for an in- 
dependent nation? As a mode of increasing 


influential movement? Brigham Young is less 
sagacious than he is supposed to be, if he has 
not alteady tully weighed the importance of ex- 
ércising independent dominior. trading with 
other nations On equal terms; and receivihg 
Mormon converts in shipping under their own 
flag from foreign lands, where missionaries 
are laboring to secure disciples and immt- 
grants, 

Suppose; for instance, that the Feejean Archi- 
pelago should be selected ag the scene of Mor- 
monistic operations for estabiishing the fnde- 
pendent nationality desired by “ the Sainté” 
and their ambitious patriarch. Here is founda- 
tion for an empire, which is now actually in 
the market for sale—and it is now mentioned 
specially because it is open for a purchaser. 
It will be recollected that the principal chief 
lately tried to induce Uncle Sam to become a 
buyer, stimulated perhaps by a knowledge of 
Sécretary Seward’s propensity for dealing in 
real estate: And ont of the putchase-money it 
was proposed to deduct the sum of $80,000 due 
by the Feejeans for outrages on American ves- 
sels. The Feejee group is said to be admirably 
fitted for cotton-growing, producing an article 
resembling out Sea Island cotton, Mormon 
discipline qualifies thesé people for dealing 
squarely with savages ; and, while these savages 
would not feel any conscientious scruples 
against Mormon polygamy, “the Saints” could 
readily teach their rude neighbors to substitute 
common tood for their cannibalistic luxuries. 
The Feejeans, any way, cOuld hot greatiy trou- 
ble “the Saints,” well armed as they aré tith 
carnal wecpons. Mormon sagacity, energy and 
discipline would then have a broad and !nde- 
pendent field for operations. Increased attrac- 
tions would then be presented for immigration 
among the European converts to Mormonism, 
who would be favorably impressed by the offers 
of free passage in vessels under the Mormom 
flag all the way to the shores of the Mormon 
empire. Very probably the Saints would find 
Coolie labor useful in raising the great commer- 
cial staple, and thus more Mormon shipping 
could be employed in bringing laborers from 
and exchanging commodities with the Chinese 
Empire, if not also with Japan. The cotton 
trade alone would furnish ample cash fesources 
for opening lucrative commerce with Europé, 
and with the western coast of America. 

In this way a refuge could readily be found 
for the Utah Mormons, who would thus be 
placed in position for realizing the isolation and 
independence which they have vainly hoped for 
on the American continent—all dreams about 
which were dissipated by the overthrow of the 
Rebel Confederacy, from the expected preva- 
lence of whose “ State-right doctrines ” the 
Saints expected to be able to establish a State 
in Utah, wherein they could enjoy their “ pecu- 
liar institution,” Just as slavery was formerly 
protected in the Southern States, and as it 
would be protected everywhere under the Con- 
federate flag, if Rebellion had been successful. 
The whole course of the Mormons shows that 
isolation and independence have been ruling 
objects with ‘them, in their earlier days even, 
as well as in their later years. When they set- 
tled in Utah, only about twenty years ago, who 
could have supposed that the “‘ Gentiles,” as 
they style all outsiders, would be now surround- 
ing Utah—much less that a Pacific railroad 
would so soon be spreading those outsiders in 
towns and farms across its territory, and that 
new States, settled more recently than Utah, 
would be already organized and admitted to 
the Union, with Utah, the first-born of our in- 
terior settlements, “ left out in the cold,” asa 
Territory officered by men not of the Mormon 
faith-—under the perfect certainty that that Ter- 
ritory will never be admitted to the Union asa 
State, while Mormon organization and prac- 
tices are prevalent within its borders ? 

The impossibility of realizing the Mormon 
views on this continent, orat least in the United 
States, being now obvious to the Mormon lead- 
ers, it may be asked, What readier way ot ef- 
fecting their long-cherished hopes of isolation 
and independence, than by seizing the oppor- 
tunity for empire by buying and settling in 
some Pacific island, or group of islands, as 
herein indicated ? The Mormon Future may be 
considered as substantially foreshadowed in 
these remarks. With all his weakness toward 
multitudinous wives, the world at large, in 
which he is widely known, gives Brigham 
Young credit for an uncommon strength of 
mind, sagacity, industry and energy. A ‘“‘new 
revelation,” suited to the emergencies of the 
case, will doubtless soon stimulate him to fol- 
low the example of an “illustrious predeces- 
sor.” Like another Moses—no allusion to any 
Tennessean being here meant—like another 
Moses, Brigham Young may withdraw his sect 
from contact with “‘ unbelievers "—-whom Mor- 
monism considers as hateful as the Jews con- 
sidered their Egyptian taskmasters—though 
Brigham will have great advantage in his ex- 
odus, by sailing away in first-class steamers, 
under the Mormon flag, instead of wandering 
and suffering long years in deserts, before 
reaching the “‘ promised land.” 

In view of the whole record, and appreciat- 
ing fully the circumstances now connected with 
Utah, or Deseret—having before us what that 
people have accomplished during the short 
space since their settlement among the Rocky 
Mountains— we need not be surprised if, before 
the lapse of another decade (for ten years now 


work more wonders than a century of old), a 
Mormon Nation shall be established in some 
one or more of the great islands which the Pa- 


cific Ocean offers by hundreds for enterprise 
and civilization ; a Nation that will quickly in- 
fuse life and energy into some of the savage 
archipelagoes, as remarkably as it has done 
among regions 80 unattractive as Utah was 
when the indomitable Mormon Pioneers first 
raised their tents on the borders of the Great 
Salt Lake. 

If any former revelations or prophecies stand 
in the way, they can readily be overcome by 
new revelations and prophecies, made to suit 











their sect and power, would not this be a most 





the times in this progressive age. Such has 
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been, and such will again be, the a 


temporal as well as spiritual affairs of Mom 
mondom. 

Some people may imagine that the present 
efforts of David and Aleck Smith, sons of the 
prophet Joseph, will cause division, if not de 
struction, in the Mormoncommunity. There ls 
little probability of either result, Another 
* Smith,” their cousin, #hose name is Joseph, 
battles against them—declaring that Polygamy, 
so far from being an innovation made by 
Brigham Young, was actually practiced by the 
“Prophet Joseph” himself, as well as by 
“Hyrim the Martyr” (bis own father), who 
was killed, “long with the prophet, by the 
Illinois mob. Ii proof of these positions, 
he says that his fathey Hyrum bad two 
wives besides his mother, and that twelve 
ladies now in Utah know the faet about the 
Prophet Joseph’s polygamous course, inasmuch 
as they testify that they were “ spiritual wives 
of the aforesaid Joseph. 

But it is needless to multiply words on these 
points, Phe way that Brigham Young acquired 
his positioi—the manner in which he bas 
organized the Mormon community, and in 
which he has wielded influence through the 
world as weli as at home—indicate the hope- 
lessness of any such attempt now to subvert 
his power, or to impede the progress of the 
Mormen community—especially when their 
present propbet and leader can display his in- 
fluence by substantially realizing the prophe- 
cies heretofore made concerning the establish- 
ment of Mormonism as an independent power 
ati bg the nations of the earth. The efforts to 
;roduce schism, like the effects resulting from 
the completion of the Pacific Railroad, will 
probably be found to quicken, rather than 
retard, the movement of Mormonism toward 
the National Independence herein fore 
shadowed. 

In connection with these views concerning 
the Future of Mormondom, it should be re- 
membered that, after the Mormonites were 
driven from Illinois, the earnest aspirations of 
the new sect for political sway pointed eX 
plicitly to the possession of California—a 
region they might well have hoped to control 
ere long in defiance of its then Mexican owners, 
While awaiting the report of the exploring 
party eént in advance to prepare their future 
home beyond the Rocky Mountains—which bar- 
rier it was hoped would for ever separate them 
from the people of the United States— they 
cheered their dreary camps on the Missouri 
river, near where Omaha city now stands In 
Nebraska, by gongs or hymns in joyous antic 
pation of finding their ‘ promised land” im 
California. 

A single quotation, from as early Mormon 
hymn-book, will sufficiently illustrate the spirit 
then breathed through their rude minstrelsy— 


“We'll burst off all our fetters, 
And break the Gentile yoke ; 

For long it has beset us, 

But now it shall be ey - 

No more shall Jacob bow his neck— 
Henceforth he shall be great and free, 
In Upper California— 

Oh, that’s the land fof me! 
Oh, that’s the land for me!’ 


The pioneer explorers, headed by Brigham 
Young, on reaching the Great Salt Lake, 
promptly selected the Utah valley, not a'one for 
its resemblance to sacred scenes in Palestine, 
but also for its suitability as a nucleus where 
they might acquire sufficient strength for speedy 
operations on the Pacific Coast, toward which 
they promptly endeavored to extend their 
settlements. The cession of all that region, 
including the Utah valley, to the United States, 
at the close of the Mexican war, however, de- 
stroyed their hopes of political dominion in this 
way. The division of the region into Terri- 
tories and States all around Utah, and the re- 
fusal to receive Utah as a State, left Mormonism 
hemmed in by the “ Gentiles.” The hope then 
seemed to be that distraction in the United 
States might enable “the Saints” to attain 
their object amid the discord of the times. 
The Mormon insubordination—the trouble 
which caused an army to be sent at great ex- 
pense to Utah, in what was called the “ Mor- 
mon war "—was seemingly a premature move- 
ment in this great game—a movement that 
further indirectly aided the Rebellion, by caus- 
ing the loss of that army through its treach- 
erous surrendry to the rebels cn its return 
to Texas. The suppression of the Rebellion, 
the preservation of the National Union with 
increased strength, and the overthrow of those 
“ 8tate-Right doctrines” to which they looked 
for power to maintain and spread their “ pe- 
cular institution,” finally destroyed all hope 
for the political independence of the Mor- 
monites in the northern part of this continent, 
The large islands and inviting archipelagoes of 
the Pacific Ocean, some of which may be 
readily obtained from their savage occupants, 
now present the greatest inducements for Mor- 
mon enterprise, and the brightest chances for 
the political independence contemplated by the 
Mormon institutions and yearned for by the 
Mormon people. 

Careful consideration of the course of the 
Mormonites, from the date of their first settle- 
ment in Utah down to the present time, indl- 
cates that these views of “the Mormon Fu- 
ture” will, ere long, be substantially realized. 

The writer of this article, when editor of 
the Rochester Daily Advertiser and Republican, 


| wrote the first public notice of the Mormon 


Bible, of which he was furnished with an “ ad- 
vance copy” from the neighboring town of 
Palmyra, where it was printed, when Mor- 
monism was in its infancy. The critique on the 
strange book, which elicited certain vigorous 
threats from the Prophet Joseph, commenced 
with the remark that “ it would seem there was 
no delusion so wild that it would not find 
some votaries.” The reader, in these days, 
may readily judge how far the remark is illus- 
trated by the extraordinary progress. of the 
Mormon people during the forty years since the 


uppromising origin of their sect. 
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FRANCE.—THE PRINCE IMPERIAL DISTRIBUTING MILITARY DECORATIONS AT THE CAMP AT 
CHALONS, AUGuUsT 15TH. 
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(PRANCE.—THE PUBLIC FUNERAL OF THE LATE MARSHAL NIEL, AT PARIS. 
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DENMARE.—LANDING OF THE CROWN-PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF DENMARK AT THE CUSTOM- ae FRANCE.—THE FINE-ART PALACE AND MUSEUM OF LONGCHAMPS, MARSEILLES. 
HOUSE, COPENHAGEN. ~ 
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ENGLAND,—THE CRUISE OF THE CHANNEL SQUADRON—THE FLEET LEAVING PLYMOUTH SOUND 
FOR . GIBRALTAR. 





ENGLAND,—-VIBIT OF THE LONDON WORKEINGMEN’S CLUB TO HURSTBOURNE PARK. 
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THE COAL MINE 
CALAMITY 


WILKESBARRE, Pa., is 

} Fy situated in the Wyom- 

ing Valley, on the east- 
ern bank of the Sus- 

quehanna river, about 
168 miles west of New 
York. The Avondale 
goal mine, the property 
of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western 
Company, is four miles 
below, on the other 
side of the river. The 
mouth of the mine is 
two hundred feet up 
the side of the moun- 
tain. Over the en- 
trance of the shaft 
was a “ coal-breaker,” 
a wooden building as 
e as a hotel, in 
which were the hoist- 
ing apparatus, the 
pumping engine, and 
' the machines for break- 
ing and screening the 
coal as it was taken 
from the mine. The 

: , mountain rises above 

“the breaker at an angle 
)) of forty-five degrees, 

and slopes gently away 
below to the water’s 
edge. Groups of moun- 
tains stretch away on 
both sides of the river 

“H ~= to the north and south, 
and the szenery is un- 

surpassed in the coun- 

A mile and a half 

to the north lies the 

: town of Plymouth, and 

> | eighteen miles further 
ig on is Scranton. 

. & There was only one 
shaft leading into the 
mine. This was per- 
pendicular, ten by six- 
teen feet square, and 

' 160 feet in depth. It 

was partitioned with 



























SEE PAGE 23. 


Wood in the centre, 
"thus forming two flues, 
One for entrance of air 
amd the other for the 
exit of impurities. The 
Mine was first opened 
Syear ago last spring, 
amd in consequence 
| Was not of very great 
extent. About 150 
Ret from the bottom of 
| the shaft was a furnace, 
7 the heat from which 
rt Tarified the air and 
|) Caused the gas, eic., to 
) S8cend to the upper air. 
> Branching out in differ- 
» t directions from the 
= of the shaft 
> Were the galleries, each 
Wing a vein of coal, 
&nd each provided with 
‘2 air-tight door. 
) The mine has not 
worked since last 
+ O2 account of the 
t strike which had 
ended last week. 
ess, a great quan- 
of gas had accumu- 
j during the inter- 
p Mal, and when the mi- 
mf resumed work on 
day last, this was 
entirely removed. 
Monday morning, a 
of wood was kin- 
88 usual, in the 
be. Itis supposed 
wy the blaze set fire 
fag de in the shaft, 
~ the flames spread 
DM the breaker. About 
Set o'clock some 
| 75 at work in a field 
f by noticed a bluish 
rising above 
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SCENES NEAR AVONDALE—RECEIVING CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


, the roof, but they paid no attention to it. An 
| hour afterward the keeper of the stables in the 
| mine took down some hay for the mules ; when 
| near the bottom of the shaft, he was heard to cry 
** Fire,” and almost at the same instant a column 
of flame shot up through the ventilator into the 
| engine-room, driving the engineer from his post 
before he could reverse the engine. 

The fire engines at Wilkesbarre, Kingston and 
Scranton were soon on the ground, and large 
| crowds of people congregated in the vicinity and 

worked with a will until the fire had been ex- 

tinguished. The excitement was intense, as it 
was believed that over two hundred men and 
| boys were imprisoned in the mine, in imminent 
| danger of suffocation, and the victory over the 
| flames was hailed with loud shouts of thanks- 
| giving from the throats of thousands ot fathers, 

brothers, sons, wives, daughters and fellow- 
| workmen of the endangered two hundred. 


| of coal. This took fire, and fell in a burning 
i] | mass through the shaft, filling its mouth up to 
1 a | the depth of forty feet. A couple of hours was 
rac na | spent in removing this, and a dog and a lamp 
were sent down in a basket, to test the air. 
These were soon brought up, the dog alive and 
| the lamp burning. A man then went down, and 
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found obstructions about half way, which he 


— CHAPEL OF THE REFORMED CHURCH, | could not pass. These were soon cleared with 
TONG BRANCH, N. J., REV. JAMES B. WILSON, | the aid of proper tools, and two men penetrated 
PASTOR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY G. PATOH.— | the gangway beneath to the depth of seventy 


yards. They reached a closed door, at which 


In the burned breaker was an immense pile | 
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they pounded lustily, but received no response. 
Outside the stables they found three dead mules. 
Thomas W. Williams and David Jones went 
down to make further investigations, and were 
suffocated to death by clouds of sulphurous 
gases which began to pour out. 

Next morning all work was suspended in the 
neighboring mines, and crowds of miners hast- 
ened to the spot to aid in the rescue of their 
unfortunate comrades, while thousands of wo- 
men and children gathered on the hill-sides and 
filled the air with weeping. 

The fatal mistake of rigging a steam-fan over 
the mouth of the shaft was then made. Pure air 
was driven in.huge volumes down the only 
way by which the impurities could get out, 
and the deadly fire-damp was swept back to 
choke the fated prisoners below. One of the 
explorers had reported that the fire in the fur- 
nace was extinguished, but this was not true, 
and the air passing over it fanned the flames, 
and added to the accumulating gases. Assoon 
as this was found out, a hose was brought up, and 
water was poured down on it, and the flames 


put out, after burning a long time. Several | 


more descents were made, but without accom- 
plishing anything. The fan was again started, 
and the work of suffocation went on. 

At a few minutes after three o’clock on Wed- 
nesday morning four men made the descent, 
and after an absence of twenty minutes re- 
turned with the dead bodies of two of the miners. 
They were bloated and discolored out of all 
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human shape, and could 
only be recognized by 
their clothing and the 
different articles in their 
pockets. 

When they appeared 
above the surface there 
was a rush of the re- 
latives of the entombed 
unfortunates to view 
them, but a strong 
force of police and a 
committee of miners 
kept them back until 
the bodies had been 
identified, and viewed 
by the coroner’s jury, 
which had in the mean- 
time been empaneled, 
when they were deliv- 
ered up for burial. 

At five o’clock the 
fan broke, and a party 
of volunteers soon after 
descended. They went 
up the plane, about 

"1,500 feet, where they 
meta barrier, conBist- 
ing of a car, packed 
around with coal, culm, 
and clothing, which the 
unfortunates had hastily 
erected against the 
pouring in of the fire- 
damp. This they re- 
moved, and after pro- 
ceeding a short dis- 
tance further, another 
barrier was met, nearly 
completed, constructed 
as the first. One man 
was found dead on the 
outside, where he was 
at work laying up the 
wall. He had finished 
his task, all but a small 
aperture, just sufficient 
to admit the passage of 
a human body, and was 
about to crawl through 
to his comrades, when 
a blast of the fire-damp 
struck and strangled 
him. When this barrier 
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was removed, sixty 
bodies were found be- 
hind it, piled upon one 
another, and ail dead. 
Some had _ suffered 
great agony, as was 
apparent from the 
clinched hands and con- 
torted visages, but the 
greater part Wore a 
look of placidity, which 
told of desperate resig- 
nation and quick death. 
Fathers had their sons 
clasped tightly in their 
arms, and comrades 
grasped each other by 
the hand. All of these 
were without coats and 
shirts, having given 
them up to stuff the 
barricades against the 
gaseous shafts of de- 
struction. They must 
have lived for some 
time after the breaking 
out of the fire, during 
which they worked with 
the energy of desper- 
ation, but death must 
at last have come upon 
them like a whirlwind, 
and dropped them in 
their tracks. 

All night long, in spite 
of the falling rain, the 
unwearied miners out- 
side worked hurriedly 
and patiently, taking 
out the corpses of the 
unfortunates. This was 
necessarily slow. The 
mouth of the mine wae 
obstructed with a mass 
of burning coal and 
debris. 


A hole had been 
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at m of the intertor of the Avondale mine, which we copy from the New York Sun, was drawn 


by Mr nh I. Phil! Mine Engi f Hyde Park, 
. Henry I. ips, ‘ngineer of Hyde Park, 
the shaft, the only meine of egress 


from the mine. 


the stables, where were found the first two dead bodies, and also the three dead mules, 
C and D are gangwavs in the space between which were found the bodies of the men. 
Over B will be seen the door which was found firmly secured so frequently by the rescuers, and which could 
not be easily forced open. If this door could have been opened before, the air that was fanned down from the 
top of the shaft to A, and thence past the farnace to the gangway on the left, would have penetrated the pas- 


and thus established a free circular current of air. 


E are different chambers where, it is supposed, some of the men sought refuge. 
The space marked Plane and the four ¥’s under 700 are the coolest spots in the mine, and are the places 


where it was expected the miners had fled. 


The reader will not forget to notice where the furnace is situated, as it was from here that som varties aver 
that the fire communicated to the shaft, and caused the disaster. 


The other places’ marked Door were all found closed. 





made in this sufficiently large to admit a 
man’s body, and al! who went down were more 
or less scorched. The elevator had been de- 
stroyed, and a temporary one had been rigged | 
from a derrick, which was worked by horse- 
power. Every time the apparatus came up, 
the horse had to travel nearly a mile. Whena 
descent was made, the word was given to the 
mien above, and the brakes were loosened. The 
order ‘‘Silence” was given, and everybody 
stood motionless, _ At last the rope slackened, 
and then there was another paused, while the 
foreman looked at his watch. Nine minutes 
passed. “Op! up! boys!”--and away went 
the horse with a man at his heels on a run. 
The rope ever and anon ran slow, and the cry 
for more speed was heard again and again. At 
last heads appeared. “ All right” rang out, 
@ rush was made, and the new-comers fell 
fainting into the arms of their comrades. Their 
prostrate forms were borne off into the open 

r, laid under a tree, and they were fanned and 
rubbed until life was restored. 

On Thursday morning 103 bodies had been 
recovered, when the work had to be suspended 
en account of the horrible stench which arose 
from the burst and putrifying bodies of the 
dead mules, which rendered breathing impos- 
sible. This was finally overcome, and at ten 
minutes past two o’clock an exploring party 
went down, and in a little while returned and 
reported that there were no more bodies in the 
mine. The people above were incredulous of 
this statement, as the number supposed to have 
been at work at the time of the accident was 
much greater. A final descent was accordingly 
made, and the report was found to be true. 

This great calamity has made 59 widows and 
109 orphans in this country, besides several in 
Europe, and on account of the long strike 
which had just ended, the destitution is ex- 
treme. Measures have been taken, however, 
to alleviate it somewhat, and subscriptions 
havé been started in the principal cities of the 
Union, which it is expected will soon roll up a 
half a million dollars. 

The company ran special trains to the mines 
@uring Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, and 
farnished coffins for the bodies of their unfor- 
tunate employés. 

Many of the victims were taken away by 
their friends and buried privately. Some were 
buried in squads of ten or fifteen, and there 
was one large funeral of about sixty at Scran- 
ton on the 9th instant. The attendance was 
variously estimated at from six to twelve thou- 
gand le, 

The scene was one of. awful grandeur. The 
fwrning, blazing masses of coal which lay on 
thé side of the mountain in front of the cot- 

and below the entrance to the mine, 
Bghted uf the whole surrounding neighbor- 
hood, suffusinis 't with a greenish illumination, 
which contraste*® weirdly with the glittering 
lamps on the fronts af the caps of the miners 
hurrying to and fro. Ada to this the wearied 
determination on the pallid faces of the work- 
the low, muttered orders, the id wailing 
ef the women, and the shrill crying af the 
children, and an idea may be formed of its fior- 
ror and picturesqueness. 





Food was very scarce, and the supply of wa- 
ter was exhausted by the attempt to put out 
the fire in the furnace. On Monday and Tues- 
day not a drop of liquor was allowed to be sold, 
but on the two succeeding days a number of 
enterprising people opened booths and tents 
where refreshments, liquors and fruits were 
sold, and they had their hands full attending to 
their customers. 








Tux stormy times in France have yielded 6 
rich barvest to Gabrielle, the beautiful and well-known 
“newspaper girl,” at Paris. She is a handsome young 
woman, of undisputed virtue, who has established 
euch a reputation that all Parisians and strangers 
eovsider it an honor to pay her double price for the 
papers which éhe sells, and during the riots sbe re- 
eeived as much as fifty franes per journal from many 
of the rich young men about town. She has amassed 
@ oolovsal forique already, 

Ix the ruined castle of the Tycoon of Japan 
fis a tall tower reached by many steps, wherein is the 
@olden well, sail to be half full of golden Kabaugs, 


ajiowed to fieh for them. A stone 
y Bn pio the mouth knocks this side and os, 
ephasD reverberation 


the js quite lost in the 
Aw Cas 


WORSHIPED. 


O BLUsHEs, rise not to my cheek ; 
O tell-tale eyes, be clear and gay ; 

O lips, no warmer language speak 
To him than simple yea and nay ; 

O heart! in thy most deep recess, 
Be safely, surely hid away 

This secret, that he may not guess. 


They call me beautiful: alas! 

By him uncared for, what care I? 
Once I knelt down and kissed the grass 
His foot had pressed in passing by ; 

A little common buttercup 
That he had crushed, and left to die, 
Still for his sake I treasure up. 


O tender Father! is it sin 
To love thy noblest creatures thus, 
Although no answering love we win? 
Art Thou not ever leading us ? 
And hast Thou sent this love to me, 
To calm my heart tumultuous, 
And guide me, through my grief, to Thee? 


O let me love him to the end 
Most purely; and perchance some day 
He'll take my hand and call me friend, 
When time for love is passed away ; 
When eyes that shine when he is near 
Are dim ; when golden locks are gray ; 
And Death, the angel, draweth near. 








ALL BUT LOST. 


CHAPTER I. 


Pavt WESTcoTT, a handsome, dashing, im- 
provident knight of the quill—a veritable Bo- 
hemian, with expensive tastes and fluctuating 
exchequer, sat in his elegant bachelor apart- 
ments, unusually melancholy. Two causes 
operated to produce this condition: he was in 
love, with small hopes of success, and he was 
in debt, with still fainter hopes of extrication. 

This was no new experience for Paul West- 
coti, however; he could not remember the 
time when he was free from either of these 
conditions. A pretty face with him was atempt- 
ation impossible to resist, as likewise were ele- 
gant surroundings, petits soupers, the compan- 
fonship of all jolly-good-fellows, and a habit of 
profuse generosity. 

That day he had expected to receive a sum, 
large to him, for some literary work, which had 
not been forthcoming. On the strength of it 
he had planned an elegant entertainment for 
his Bohemian friends at Delmonico’s for the 
next day ; but now this project was necessarily 
abandoned, and the fact led him for the first 
time to a serious contemplation of his situation. 
The result was, he resolved to retrench, live 
within his means, eschew petits soupers, literary 
clubs, and jolly fellows’ society, pay his debts, 
lay up money, and—marry ! 

Whom ? | His last inamorata—a Fifth avenue 
belle, rich, beautiful, admired, for whom half 
New York ran mad—Paul Westcott madder 
than all the rest. 

And on what sandy foundation was his castle 
built? A softer smile, a kinder greeting, a 
warmer pressure of the hand than was be- 
stowed upon other satellites, together with the 
fact that in a trifling moment she had suffered 
him to remove her superb ruby ring, and place 
it on his own scarcely less delicate finger— 
whereon it now blazed and scintillated with in- 
spiring radiance as its possessor thoughtfully 
gazed into its lambent depths. 

But after all, these might be the artifices of a 
coquette—the tempting bait that was meant 
only to lure him on to grace a more signal 
triumph than the belle in her first season had 
yet accomplished. Envious tongues called her 
| coquette ; and had not his friend Neal Vernon, 
who had known Kate Marchmont from child- 
hood, warned him against her siren allure- 
ments? 

What had he to recommendhim? A hand- 
some person, taste in dress, certain talents that 





coined him money, and a certain other talent 

| for spending it as fast as coined—eyen faster, 

as bis accounts with divers popular restaurants, 
tailors, and bijouterie-venders could witness, 

And how would these qualifications weigh 

| with the heiress’s friends, relatives, her aristo- 

| erate mamma's foible for pedigree—and the 


world? “Found wanting” appeared te be the 
inevitable verdict. 

But what cared he for Miss Marchmont’s 
friends, or the world’! If she loved him, he felt 
sure she was just the woman to snap her fin- 
gers at them, and take him “ with all his im- 
perfections on his head.” There was spice 
enough in her character, he knew, for that! 
Miss Marchmont was known to be very eccen- 
tric—in other words, very independent. 

Albeit not over-conceited, Paul Westcott was 
morally certain that she was not totally indif- 
ferent to him. He only arrived at this convic- 
tion after a long mental debate, and with 
habitual impulsiveness he sprang to his feet, 
threw off the fit of “blues” with the same 
jerk that sent his slippers flying to the distant 
corner, drew on his boots, and proceeded to ar- 
ray himself to the best advantage. 

“Tl call on the bewitching Kate imme- 
diately. It’s not a reception night, true, but so 
much the better—I shall have a clear field, 
trusting to my own or Kate’s tact for getting 
rid of that odious mamma. I shall know no 
peace till the thing’s decided. Mine to-night or 
never! Bah! why do I feel so squeamish about 
such a simple matter as a proposal? Faint 
heart——” 

““Ne’er won faire ladye,” another voice con- 
tinued, gayly, as Neal Vernon walked into the 
roam with a gleam in his eye that was not 
quite a smile or a friendly greeting, but some- 
thing too cold and sarcastic to be thus de- 
nominated. 

‘Ah, Vernon !” exclaimed Paul, with visible 
annoyance, which the other apparently did not 
notice. 

““So you're off just when I was congratu- 
lating myself on spending a quiet evening 
with you, old fellow?” said Vernon. “ Well, 
don’t let me keep you. I know and appreciate 
your penchant for the fair. But who is the par- 
ticular fancy just now? None of my business, 
eh? All right, my boy, I don’t take offense. 
By-the-way, here’s something Dawkins re- 
quested me to hand to you this morning. With 
habitual carelessness I have carried it around 
forgotten all day in my pocket.” 

He handed Paul a packet, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain the expected re- 
mittance. 

“Just what I was wanting. You have an 
I 0 U of mine, I believe, Neal. What was 
the figure? I confess I have no memory for 
loans.” 


“Don’t mention it to-night. I may have the 


scrap about me, but I never transact business 


after hours, you know, my dear fellow. Catch 
me at the office any time and I'll agree to ac- 
commodate you.” 

“ Then don’t blame me if you have to whistle 
yet for your quid pro quo.” 

“Tl never fear while you can afford to wear 
such a jewel as that! By Jove! it’s magnifi- 
cent—the exact mate to one I saw at Tiffany’s 
a day or two ago. I don’t believe there’s a 
third of the kind in the country. You know 
I’m a connoisseur—pray let me look.” 

And before Paul could withdraw his hand, 
fearing the other would recognize the ring, 
Vernon had minutely examined it. He did not 
appear to recognize it, however, much to West- 
cott’s relief. 

Vernon, as Paul at length finished his toilet 
and prepared to go out, proposed to accompany 
him a couple of blocks, and that distance being 
accomplished, suggested, as if the thought had 
just struck him, a brief call on the Marchmonts. 
To this proposal Paul had no valid objection to 
make. He was certainly vexed, and vaguely 
suspected that Vernon had anticipated his des- 
tination, offering the suggestion merely to an- 
noy him. But there was no help for it. He 
could either outstay Vernon, or postpone the 
object of his call to a more favorable season. 

Arm-in-arm the two gentlemen were pro- 
ceeding toward Fifth avenue, when suddenly 
Westcoté stopped, uttering an exclamation of 
ale :m. 

‘The ring! It has slipped from my finger !” 

At the same moment a slight metallic sound 
was heard as the jewel struck the sidewalk and 
bounded into the gutter. 

There were few pedestrians abroad, and the 
spectacle of two well-dressed gentlemen almost 
upon their knees scraping up and sifting through 
their patrician fingers the debris of the gutter 
did not attract attention. 

Neal Vernon, who seemed as much interested 
in the recovery of the ring as its unfortunate 
loser, was immediately behind Westcott, when 
among & mass of dust, sticks, and other refuse 
which Paul had just flung back, he perceived a 
glittering object. It was the ring! At his 
right was one of those narrow arched sluice- 
ways which serve to conduct the street refuse 
to the sewer beneath. 

Whether accidentally or not, Vernon’s out- 
stretched hand encountered the jewel, and with 
an audible tinkle it rolled aiong the stones and 
down the cavity. The sound caused Westcott 
to turn immediately. Vernon at the same time 
gave utterance to an exclamation. 

““You’ve done it now, Paul!” he said. “TI 
distinctly saw your ring among the rubbish you 
threw behind you. It went down the drain, 
and you may consider it lost now beyond all 
hope of recovery !” 

Westcott’s dismay at this, intelligence took 
almost the form of terror. What should he do? 
How could he now meet Kate Marchmont? He 
was well aware of the great value of the ring, 
and also of the fact that she prized it far above 
its intrinsic worth—it having been a birthday 
gift from her deceased father. He turned 
toward Vernon with a face as pallid as if he 
had undergone some terrible physical ordeal. 

“It’s deuced unlucky, my dear fellow, but 
can’t be helped,” said that individual, with 
philosophical composure. “ Come, come, Paul ! 
You look as though you had met a ghost. Pooh ! 
I've seen you lose twice the worth of that 
bauble at Saratoga without a e'gh |” 

* But it was not mine !” gasped poor Wes‘sott. 
“ It was ” 





He stopped abraptly, for be had very nearly 
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betrayed the ewnership of the ring, a clroum- 
stance that would have’ compromised Kate 
Marchmont in a way that would perhaps have 
lost him her favor foralltime. Vernon quickly 
took him up. 

“T understand—a mutual exchange with 
some sentimental damsel. I observed your 
seal-ring was gone. What a sad dog you are 
among the women, Westcott! But, luckily, it 
can be replaced.” 

“Replaced! How” 

“As I told you before, Tiffany has the very 
counterpart of the ring you have lost. The 
style is peculiar; I could not be mistaken. 
You can get it to-morrow, have it marked like 
the original—if that was marked—but it will 
cost a pretty figure, though.” 

The rest of the way Paul was moody and tacl- 
turn. Vernon in vain tried to rally him, At 
length they reached the elegant mansion of the 
Marchmonts, Paul was half afraid to go in. 
The thought, however, that in case Kate should 
ask for the ring, which he knew she would not 
do in Vernon’s hearing, he could invent some 
plausible excuse for its absence, decided him, 
A vague plan for its recovery was working in 
his inventive brain, which lent a ray of hope, 
and contributed toward his decision. 

Accordingly he followed Vernon, preceded 
by the servant who admitted them, and was 
ushered into the presence of Miss Marchmont, 
her tiresome mamma, and one or two callers, 
who had arrived previously. 

The beautiful Kate was as resplendent as if it 
had been the occasion of one of her famous re- 
ceptions, when, instead of half a dozen to en- 
tertain, her saloon was wont to be crowded 
with the élite of the fashion, wealth, art and 
literati of the metropolis. 

Paul endeavored to perform his part in the 
conversation of the evening, but his recent 
misfortune was too constantly in mind to enable 
him to do so with accustomed esprit. Even 
when Miss Marchmont, noticing his preoccupa- 
tion, came over and sat by him in the shadow 
of the bow-window, her presence and lively 
conversation failed for once to inspire his wit.’ 

Kate was too good-hearted to be piqued at 
her failure, attributing her guest’s abstraction 
not so much to the impotency of her charms as 
to some all-engrossing thought which possessed 
him. Suddenly she observed the absence of 
her ring, and smilingly alluded to the discov- 
ery. Westcott answered her with some embar- 
rassment. He had removed it from his finger, 
he said, from prudential motives, and left it in 
a safe place at his lodgings. 

“If I had thought of seeing you to-night, 
Miss Marchmont,” he added, with a guilty blush 
at the untruth, “I should certainly have 
fetched it. Our call was only proposed by Ver- 
non after we had left my hotel. I will send it 
to-morrow, as I should have done before,” 

“Or what will be better,” she returned, with 
a smile, “bring it yourself. We ride at four 
to-morrow—mamma and myself—and we will 
be happy of your company ; that Is, if you have 
no engagement, and are not averse to playing 
the cavalier.” 

Paul was delighted at this mark of favor, but 
was somewhat disgusted when, later, the two 
gentlemen rose to depart, Miss Marchmont, 
with an eye to propriety, and also to conciliate 
her mother, who disliked Westcott, and was 
very fond of his friend, preferred a similar re- 
quest to Vernon. 

After the visit®rs had all departed Kate was 
hurrying away, to escape the lecture which she 
knew her mother had prepared for her with re- 
ference to the invitation she had extended to 
Westcott. Mrs. Marchmont was standing be- 
neath the chandelier, trying to decipher the 
writing upon a folded slip of paper, which she 
had picked off the floor. An exclamation from 
her arrested Kate as she was crossing the 
threshold. 

“There !” exclaimed the old lady. “Just as 
I always thought. Read this, Kate.” And she 
handed the paper to her daughter. It was 
simply a note of hand for a considerable amount 
in favor of Neal Vernon, signed by Paul West- 
cott. “I knew that Westcott was poor as & 
church-mouse. It’s strange you will encourage 
such persons, Kate. This is the way, I sup- 
pose, he manages to keep up appearances— 
borrowing of his friends, cheating his tailors, 
and the like.” 

Kate was too much chagrined at her mother’s 
discovery, and too indignant at her remarks, to 
reply. Whereupon the good lady took occa- 
sion to ventilate her opinion of impecunious 
persons without pedigree in general, and of 
Mr. Paul Westcott in particular. When she had 
concluded, Kate quietly arose and left the room, 





CHAPTER It. 


MEANWHILE the unconscious subject ot Mrs. 
Marchmont’s animadversion was standing alone 
in deep thought upon the exact spot where, a 
few hours previously, he had lost her daughter’s 
ring. The street at this time was deserted, 
and, passing along, Paul almost unconsciously 
halted on the curbstone. He had been ponder- 
ing on Vernon’s remark in regard to the dupll- 
cate ring which he had ‘seen at Tiffany's. It 
will be remembered that Vernon had suggested 
obtaining this duplicate, and returning it as the 
original. This was a piece of deception, how- 
ever, that Paul could not bring his mind to 
stoop to. 

His manly nature pointed only to a manly 
course. He must purchase the duplicate, what- 
ever the cost, but he must go to Miss March- 
mont and offer it to her with a frank statement 
of the actual facts. It was a task which he litfle 
relished. The lost ring was, on account of its 
associations, invaluable ; no substitute that he 
could procure would be adequate to compen- 
sate for its loss, he knew. However, there was 
no alternative unless the wild and apparently 
foolhardy idea which had been vaguely shaping 
itself in his brain from the first was feasible. 
To determine this, it was necessary to obtain 
certain information which was not accessible 
before the morrow. 
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He turned to continue his way, and became 
conscious that he was the subject of curious 
y by a man who stood in the shadow of 
a doorway behind him, who now, as Westcott’s 
face was presented toward him, came out into 
the moonlight and greeted him with a smile. 
Paul at once recognized in this man a lieuten- 
ant of police with whom he had long been ac- 
ted. Being of an adventurous tendency, 
be had on more than one occasion accompa- 
nied this officer in the pursuit of criminals, and 
had, moreover, developed quite a talent for the 
business. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Westcott,” said the police 
officer ; ‘I failed to recognize you at first. My 
professional instincts, you know, were on the 
qui vive upon beholding you regarding yonder 
house so intently.” 

“I see, Drake, you imagined me surveying 
the ground for some grand exploit in the 
housebreaking line, no doubt, when, to tell the 
truth, I was utterly unconscious of exterior ob- 
jects for the time. The fact is, I lost a valuable 
ring down this drain, a couple of hours since. 
They say @ murderer haynts the scene of his 
crime, and after the same manner I may have 
been drawn to this spot.” 

“Indeed, I am sorry for your misfortune. 
But are you certain that the ring went down 
the drain?” asked the officer, in a tone which 
indicated something more than idle curiosity. 

“J have proof positive of the fact, and, as 
the jewel is priceless, I cannot tell you how 
deeply I lament its loss.” 

The police officer did not reply for a moment. 
At length he said, meditatively : 

“ As I understand the manner in which these 
drains are constructed, they are led at an in- 
clination into the main sewer.” 

“J was thinking of that, and wondering if 
there was any feasible way of getting at the 
sewer. Otherwise my ring is lost beyond re- 
demption.” 

“]T don’t know about that,” returned the 
officer. ‘It’s a little curious that I should have 
met you here to-night, for, not an hour since, a 
singular circumstance occurred, bearing directly 
upon your case. If you have time to spare, I 
would like to have you accompany me to the 
station-house, where I will let you into the de- 
tails of the affair.” 

Westcott, in whose heart a sudden hope had 
been inspired by the officer’s words, signified a 
joyous assent, and together they proceeded to 


‘the place designated. 


In a short time the two were seated in a pri- 
vate apartment of the station-house, where the 
officer, in a few words, imparted the promised 
communication. It was substantially as fol- 
lows : 

About ten o’clock that night a man had been 
arrested and brought to the station-house on 
suspicion of having committed a burglary. 
Circumstances fully warranted the arrest, for 
he had in his possession a valise containing an 
assortment of valuables, while upon his person 
also were discovered a loaded revolver, a dark- 
lantern, and one or two instruments that might 
well pass for burglars’ tools. 

The presumed burglar, in explanation of 
these suspicions, stated that he had conceived 
the idea of exploring the great sewers for 
treasure; that he had put this idea-into execu- 
tion, and actually had spent the preceding 
twenty-four hours in these underground pas- 
sages. The contents of the valise were the re- 
ward of his enterprise, while the revolver, lan- 
tern, etc., were the necessary accessories to the 
successful accomplishment of his project. 

This story the lieutenant—at that time in 
charge of the station—and the patrolman who 
had made the arrest, treated as a mere evasion. 
A police officer's experience prepares him for 
the most extraordinary subterfuges on the part 
of arrested criminals, and as such they regarded 
this statement. Accordingly the man was 
locked up to await examination by the proper 
authority in the morning. 

But the. meeting with Paul Westcott soon 
after, and the relation of the circumstance of 
his loss, by some process of thought induced 
the police officer to believe that prisoner’s 
story might, after all, prove true. In this case 
Paul would undoubtedly derive from him valu- 
able information which might lead to the re- 
covery of the missing jewel. It was to give 
his friend, therefore, the opportunity of an in- 
terview with the prisoner that Drake had re- 
quested Paul to accompany him to the station- 


Accordingly, after he had concluded his nar- 
rative, the lieutenant of police led the way to 
the’ prisoner’s cell, and caused him to repeat to 
Paul his rather incredible story. This the man 
did, and on this occasion with such circumstan- 
tial detail, that Paul at once was convinced, 
and even Drake’s doubts were, in a measure, 
dispelled. 

In answer to Paul’s eager inquiries as to the 
loeation of the various sewers, the man ex- 
hibited a map whereon the course of each was 
Clearly.indicated. By this map, with the aid of 
® compass and lantern, his course had been 
easily directed. 

Paul Westcott, excited by this narration, and 
undismayed by the perils of the undertaking, 
determined to attempt that very night the re- 
covery of the ring by this the only means which 
he supposed available. Had he known that by 
awaiting till morning, upon application at the 
City Hall, a much simpler method would have 
been suggested to atiain the desired end, he 
would have escaped not only a deadly peril, but 
also the ridicule of his friend Drake, who in 
vain tried to dissuade him from an enterprise 
so full of danger, and from which in all likeli- 
hood rothing would accrue. 

But Paul was in no condition to listen to 
counsel that sought to deter him from his pur- 
pose. He possessed the quality of courage in 
no small degree, and with it an impetuosity 
which nothing could curb, and which de- 
manded the immediate pursuit of @ purpose or 
its utter abandonment. 

In a short time he had mastered the neoes- 


gary details, and returning to his hotel, he 
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quickly changed his dress for garm-nts more 
suitable, and without apprising any one of his 
intention, started on his adventure. He had 
learned from the map—which, together with 
his compass, lantern and revolver, the supposi- 
titious burglar had readily loaned him—the ex- 
act location of the particular sewer to which it 
was necessary for him, in the first place, to 
gain access, as well as the relative position of 
that wherein he hoped to find the object of his 
perilous undertaking. The outlet of the for- 
mer he readily found. 

It may not be generally known that these 
sewers, which tunnel the city in every direction, 
are immense cylindrical tubes, varying fre- 
quently from five to eight feet in diameter. 
Hence their exploration is by no means so im- 
practicable as at first would appear. But dan- 
gers the most appalling threaten the daring ex- 
plorer. These vast ducts form a network 
complex as that of the famous ancient Laby- 
rinth ; and once bewildered in their tortuous 
windings, death by exposure, starvation, or 
from myriads of rats which, of great ferocity 
and huge size, infest them, stares him in the 
face. 

But Paul Westcott, possessing a cool head 
and undaunted courage, likewise animated by 
a powerful incentive to urge him on, hesitated 
only long enough to arrange the implements 
upon which his success, indeed his very life, de- 
pended ; then he boldly crossed the frowning 
portal of the sewer, 

After a long and tedious journey, and by fre- 
quent consultation of his map, he at length 
stood beneath the very spot where a few hours 
before he had dropped the ring. A moment 
later he crawled through the narrow conductor 
which drained the cesspool into the sewer, and 
there, at its furthest limit, upon the top of a 
little mound of earth and refuse, scintillating in 
the rays of his lantern, lay thering ! 

Eagerly he grasped it, and, scarcely able to 
believe the evidence of his senses, held it up 
before the rays of his lantern in unspeakable 
rapture! Yes, there was no mistake, it was 
Kate Marchmont’s ring, the identical one he had 
lost!" Now crawling back into the sewer, he 
stopped a moment to determine his course. A 
faint, pattering sound at this moment reached 
his ears, which, after listening awhile, he im- 
agined to be some noisq in the street above ; 
and then, as he started on his return, the sound 
ceased, or was drowned in the plash of his foot- 
Bteps. 

The footing being quite insecure on account 
of the damp and slime which everywhere 
abounded, he was obliged to proceed very cau- 
tiously. The way was also frequently obstructed 
by heaps of filth and rubbish. According to 
his calculations, about half a mile’s distance 
would terminate his course in the direction he 
was now proceeding, when it would become 
necessary to enter a lateral passage which would 
conduct him into yet another, that, when once 
attained, his progréss would be direct and un- 
embarrassed. 

Either he was greatly fatigued, or he had mis- 
calculated the distance, for it appeared to him 
that the half mile had greatly increased, and 
still he had not arrived at the turning-point. 
At length, with considerable apprehension, 
Paul stopped to consult his map and compass. 

As at the start he had proceeded in a west- 
erly direction, therefore in returning his course 
should be toward the east. To his surprise he 
now discovered that he had been pursuing a 
directly opposite direction, and that instead of 
approaching the river, he was actually traveling 
further and further away from it ! 

This discovery alarmed him for a moment ; 
but invoking his courage, he was about to re- 
trace his steps, when the same sound that he 
had before heard, but now evidently much 
nearer and more distinguishable, arrested his 
attention. 

This sound was caused by the irregular pat- 
tering of a bevy of rats as they scampered to- 
ward him ; but ignorant of the ferocious attri- 
butes of these fierce creatures, he turned 
resolutely in the proper direction, when, ere he 
could take one step in advance, the large, 
gaunt, and savage horde encompassed him, 
and with shrill, ravenous cries attacked him 
on every side ! 

With an awakened sense of his peril, Paul, 
by a few vigorous motions, repelled the loath- 
some things, and knowing that his only hope of 
life lay in reaching the outlet of the sewer, 
turned and ran with all his might along the 
slippery path. Once! twice, he fell! and his 
enemies were again upon him. But he was 
soon up and flying, with the shrieking pack in 
his rear, on either hand, and in front of him. 
He trod them dow” by scores, he flashed his 
revolver again and again in their midst, he 
struck them furious blows with the heavy 
weapon when every charge was spent. But 
still they pursued, still they clung to him, still 
they returned to the attack ! 

Their shrill cries filled the noisome atmo- 
sphere, as with augmented numbers and aggra- 
vated fury they assailed him on every side, bit 
at his lower limbs, sprang at his throat, until at 
last weak, panting, exhausted, with great drops 
of perspiration beading his forehead, with a 
deadly sickness at his heart, with aching head 
and reeling brain, the hunted fugitive ceased to 
run, ceased to struggle, and hopelessly yielded 
himself to his fate. 

At this moment a distant, hollow, booming 
sound reverberated through the vast chamber 
and struck upon his ear like a pwan of heav- 
enly music. His quickened senses interpreted 
the sound. He knew that in his fearful race for 
life he had neared the outlet—the tide was ris- 
ing and would soon flood the sewer! 

“Thank God! thank God!” he cried. “ One 
effort more, one desperate struggle, and I am 
saved !” 

Calling up all his resources, he beat back the 
eager multitude that were already crawling up 
his limbs, and with the lantern in his left hand, 
raised on high to enable him to see clearly and 
guard against a false step, he sprang forward. 
But at the same instant a rat, larger, gaunter 
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and flercer than the rest, with 


panther-like 
spring fastened upon his outstretched hand, and 


as the sharp teeth sunk deep into the yielding 
flesh, the lantern, his main dependence, his 
sole hope and guide, fell from his grasp, struck 
at his feet, and was on the instant extinguished ! 

And now, surrounded by a thousand foes 
eager for his blood, forsaken by hope, and ap- 
parently by his God—with the darkness of 
night without and the blackness of despair 
within, the hunted fugitive abandoned himself 
to his fate, while the hollow moanings of the 
rising surge, swelling to a thrilling diapason, 
seemed to dirge a mournful requiem ! 





CHAPTER III. 


THE hour appointed for the drive the next 
day bas long since passed, yet the Marchmonts’ 
magnificent equipage still stands before their 
door, with its blood horses impatiently pawing 
the pavement, and its no less impatient coach- 
man cursing the fate which decreed him to be 
a lackey, to wait in a hot July sun the uncer- 
tain motions of those whom he is bound, at so 
much a month “and found,” to serve. 

Within the drawing-room of the mansion 
Mrs. Marchmont and Kate are with similar im- 
patience awaiting the afrival of Westcott and 
Vernon, neither of whom have yet appeared. 
Mrs. Marchmont’s countenance plainly expresses 
irritation, while that of her daughter displays a 
shade of annoyance. 

“T declare, Kate !” exclaimed the elder lady, 
petulantly, *‘ I consider Neal right down insult- 
ing to keep us waiting so! As for the other, 
there may be sound reasons for his delay. I 
shouldn’t wonder if his tailor had put a sheriff's 
keeper over his best clothes, and compelled 
your pink of politeness to stay at home !” 

“In that case, mamma, my pink of polite- 
ness could not consistently have neglected to 
send a note of apology for his absence,” re- 
turned Kate, with asmile. ‘“ But somebody is 
coming,” she added, as the street-bell sounded ; 
and a moment later Neal Vernon entered the 
room. 

‘“‘A thousand pardons for keeping you wait- 
ing,” he said. “I was delayed at Westcott’s 
hotel. He unaccountably disappeared last 
night, and bas not been seen since. I founda 
note for me in hisroom, worded in such strange 
terms that I am seriously alarmed. It appears 
that he returned to the house quite late, but al- 
most immediately went out again, dressed, as 
the night-clerk informed me, in the guise of a 
common laborer. There is nothing alarming 
in this fact, however, since he frequently ac- 
companies the detective officers on midnight 
expeditions under similar circumstances. You 
have heard, no doubt, of his eccentricities be- 
fore. But the strange wording of his note, his 
continued absence, together with the fact that 
he is heavily in debt, forces me to the conclu- 
sion that he has really been obliged to abscond.” 

“T was not far wrong, after all,” said Mrs. 
Marchmont to her daughter, with a disdainful 
toss of the head. “Your fine gentleman’s 
creditors have become importunate, and he’s 
just been compelled to——” 

The extreme pallor of Kate’s face arrested 
the flow of Mrs. Marchmont’s words at that 
moment. She was a very silly old lady, but a 
very fond and devoted mother, and her ma- 
ternal instincts were apt to be alarmed with a 
greater facility than circumstances frequently 
warranted. This was a case in point; for as 
she flew to Kate’s side, the latter quickly mas- 
tered her agitation, and motioned her away. 

“The room is very close, mamma,” said 
Kate. “Iam nearly suffocated. Will you be 
good enough to open a window ?” 

This was sufficient to blind obtuse Mrs. 
Marchmont, for the day being sultry, the room 
was very close. But Neal Vernon was not so 
easily deceived, and his heart gave a throb of 
apprehension which caused him to bring his 
plans to a sudden and immature climax. 

“You have adeeper interest than I imagined, 
Kate, in poor Westcott’s disappearance,” he 
said, in an under-tone. ‘I should have made 
this announcement less abruptly had I given 
the matter any forethought.” 

Kate turned red and pale by turns ; then, 
with a flashing eye, she exclaimed : 

“ Neal Vernon ! how dare you hint at such a 
thing !” e 

“You misapprehend me, my dear girl,” 
Vernon hastened to interpose. ‘I have no ap- 
prehensions on that score,” he added, with a 
smile which was intended to express his sense 
of the utter absurdity of such an interpreta- 
tion as she had placed upon his remark. “No, 
Kate ; I know you to be a woman of too much 
sense and spirit to allow yourself to give a 
passing thought to such a man as Paul West- 
cott. I had reference to your ring, which I 
discovered last night he had »ecome possessed 
of !” 

“My ring !” exclaimed Kate, blushing crim- 
son, in spite of every effort. ‘‘What mean 
you, Neal Vernon ?” 

“Her ring! What ring?’ interposed Mrs. 
Marchmont, who, from the window which she 
had just opened, in compliance with Kate’s re- 
quest, had overheard a portion of the conversa- 
tion. “You don’t mean to say, Kate, that 
reprobate has got your ring!” And the good 
lady advanced toward them with an expres- 
sion of mingled terror and disgust. 

“Mamma,” said Kate, “there is no occasion 
for calling names, It is true Paul Westcott has 
my ring—my ruby—he took it upon a mo- 
ment’s impulse, and I, in a girlish freak, al- 
lowed him ‘to retain it, But the act does not 
constitute him a thief, nor does the fact of his 
disappearance signify that the ring is lost. 
Paul Westcott promised to return it to me to- 
day. I believe him to,be a man of his word, 
as I am certain he is one of the few truly hon- 
orable gentlemen whom it has been my good 
fortune to know and appreciate ; and I have 
such confidence in him, to say that I do not ieel 
the least uneasiness. I am sure he wil! keep 
his word, or in a manly way accouut for his 
failure to do so |” 





“1 cannot but envy ® mam who has s 
quent a defender as yourself, Kate,” sald V 


non, with his uncertain smile. “I, too, am ~.. 


loth to believe Paul capable of a mean or dis- 
honorablé. act. Unfortunately, circumstances 
are against him. He promised to be one of 
our party to-day, and at the same time restore 
the ring. Why has he failed to do so?” 

“He is here for that purpose, now!” ex- 
claimed the individual under discussion, as, 
pushing open the partially closed door, he ad- 
vanced into the room. 

Neal Vernon’s countenance expressed as 
tonishment, dismay, and rage, alternately, at 
this unexpected appearance. Kate half spran, 
toward Paul, with a light of ineffable joy an 
triumph in her beautiful eyes; while Mrs. 
Marchmont gazed in speechless bewilderment 
upon each of the trio in turn. 

“T told you he would come!” exclaimed 
Kate, turning a beaming look upon the abashed 
Vernon. 

“J thank you for your confidence in me,” 
Miss Marchmont,” said Paul; “certainly none 
the less so that it appears you are single in your 
opinion. A circumstance that I will presently 
explain delayed me, or I should have been here 
at the appointed time. Allow me first to return 
your ring, and I beg that you will pardon me 
for having retained it so long. 

“As for you, Neal,” he continued, “I am 
under great obligations for your friendly solici- 
tude regarding my disappearance, as you 
term it, and the unfavorable construction you 
were pleased to place upon it. I hdVe a little 
story to relate to Mrs. Marchmont and her 
daughter. Perhaps it would not be agreeable 
for you to hear it, in which case I have no 
doubt they will kindly excuse you.” 

The most uncomfortable man in the world at 
that moment was Neal Vernon. He knew by 
Westcott’s words that he had overheard the 
greater portion of the conversation. 

““T see I am de trop,” he said, assuming his 
habitual smile which failed to conceal his dis 
comfiture ; and without another word he passed 
from the room, and out of the minds of the 
others. 

Paul Westcott in a few words explained the 
circumstance of the loss of the ring and the 
manner in which it had been recovered. He 
owed his escape from his perilous situation to the 
fact that he was much nearer the mouth of the 
river than he had supposed, and the rising tide, 
reaching the spot where he stood expecting in- 
stant death, to his joy drove the surge legion 
away. With what strength was left him he 
managed to gain the outlet, and with an over 
flowing heart sprang into the dock. 

It being now daylight, he was seen and res 
cued. He had, however, immediately fainted, 
and thus unconscious, was borne to a dwelling- 
house near at hand. On recovering from his 
swoon he sunk into a deep slumber, from which 
he was not awakened until late in the after- 
noon. Having experienced no serious injury 
from his adventure, he immediately returned to 
his hotel and changed bis garments. Learning 
that Neal Vernon had recently called to accom- 
pany him to Marchmont’s, according to agree- 
ment, Paul immediately hastened after him. 

Unfortunately for Vernon’s plans, he arrived at 
the Fifth avenue mansion just in the nick of 
time. 

Paul Westcott’s suit for Miss Marchmont’s 
hand progressed none the less favorably for the 
knowledge she had possessed of his daring ex- 
ploit to regain herring. He was now a bero 
in her eyes ; and that point of admiration being 
reached, the result can be surmised. 

Mrs. Marchmont is now quite reconciled to 
her son-in-law. She had previously learned, 
however, that a ccrtain Sir Guy Westcott is 
permanently mentioned in “ Burke’s Peerage @ 








Seaside Chapel of the Reformed Church, 
Long Branch, N. J., Rev. James Bergen 
Wilson, Pastor. 


Tae lot where this building stands was pur- 
chased in May, 1865. Ita location is on Chelsea 
avenue, between the Mansion House and the United 
States Hotel, and within walking distance of most of 
the other public houses, The building is a Gothie 
structure, painted dark, and sanded in imitation 
of stone. Its size is 54 by 82 feet, with a tower 100 
feet high, and containing a fine-toned bell, 

The corner-stone was laid on the 16th day of Aw 

t, 1866, the ceremony being performed by Rev. 
. B. Wilson, the pastor, The original ay! of the 
chapel provided for an edifice only 40 by 70 feet, 
on account of the limited means at hand for the 
work, but owing to the qeacky of Mrs, Mary A, 
Warburton, of Hartford, Conn., who subscribed five 
thousand dollars toward the erection of the building, 
the place was enlarged. 

The whole cost of the age as it now stands, in- 
cluding the lot, is $20,000, The interior of the bull@ 
ing is open work, except the sides and ends, The 
large double roof is supported by two rows of 
columns united by arches and curved braces of 
planed timbers, all covered with a light staining, 
which, under the subdued light through the fine 
stained glass, presents a plain yet rich appearance, 
There are three aisles and 142 pom, seating about 700 
persons, With seats placed in the aisles the chapel 
can seat 1,000, The seats are free, Services are 
regularly held twice every Sunday during the sum- 
mer, and a Sabbath-schoo!l is held at four o'clock. The 
singing is congregational, plain and familiar tunes 
be sung. The pastor extends a cordial invitation 
to clergymen of all evangelical denominations te 
occupy the pulpit, and during the service there is g 
very liberal attendance among the seaside visitors, 

James Bergen Wilson, the pastor of the Seaside 
Chapel, was born in 1524, and is a native of Somerset 
County, N,J. His early life, excepting three years in 
which he acted as clerk im the mercantile business, 
was passed upon a farm, 

In 1848 he began studying with a view to the minis- 
try. He managed, by teaching school and diligent 
study, to prepare himself, and entered the Sophomore 
class In Rutgers College, New Brunswick, x di., in 
1845, and graduated in 1848, Three years later he 
completed his studies in the Theological Sem at 
the aame place, and in July, 1851, was lice to 
preach the Gospel. In the follow! September he 
took charge of the Reformed Church, Long Branch, 
N. J., then organized with only nine members, The 
church has grown under his pergevering labors untit 
there are nearly a hundred members in its commu- 
nion, and its influence ig atcadily increasi The 
church building is neat and com.ortable, and by the 
side of it stands a fine and commodious parsona 
located on the main street leading to the shore. 
the great work which signalizes the efforts of Mr. 
Wilson is the Seaside Chapel, located in the porwom 

labors along Lue seashore, 
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Coss THE CITY. 
_4ages high on the leafy bough 
; the turrets old and gray 
«flat crown the city’s busy street, 
And sings, this sultry summer day, 
As if from woodland copse it poured 
The shrill, sweet song so sweet to hear, 
While chorused by the city’s din, 
The busy stream of life rolls near. 


Tall trees with gnarled branch are there, 
In quiet by-ways from the street ; 

In silent churchyards, where the dead 
Of many ages sleeping meet. 

On names and emblems quaintly carved 
The branches’ flickering shadows fall, 

On antique windows’ sombre panes, 
On damp and mold’ring churchyard wall. 


Not quite removed from all that’s fair, 
This busy town, this toiling mart; 

Not quite shut out from Nature’s truth 
By all the counterfeits of art. 

Though tall the houses, still the sky 
Is blue above the crowded way ; 

The breezes stir the lime and elm, 
Among the leaves the sunbeams stray. 


Iam alone, though crowds are nigh, 
I gaze once more on wood and stream ; 
A moment’s glimpse, the town comes 
back 


Beneath the city trees I dream ; 
But, in the vision, far away, 

I felt and heard beneath the trees 
The leafy shade of fragrant isles, 

The murmur of the southern seas. 








The Hidden Treasure. 
BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 
PART I. 


CHAPTER VII.—AT JUDGE WOODLAND’S. 


As Fred Weldon walked homeward from his 
visit to Judge Woodland’s, with the pleasant 
words of Florence ringing in his ears, like the 
faint sounds of distant chimes borne on the still 
evening air, and with the delightful anticipa- 
tion of fulfilling the promise made her, he un- 
expectedly found himself in view of the Dro- 
ver’s Hotel, and he recalled the engagement he 
had made with his friefid Mr. Smith. 

A few minutes later they were seated to- 
gether in the apartment of the detective, with 
the door securely locked. 

“You probably have suspected my identity,” 
said he, with a smile, as he proceeded to light 
his inevitable cigar. 

“T suspect you to be a detective police 
officer.” 

“ Correst 5 you may go to the head of your 


And thereupon Mr. Squirrek proceeded to 
state as much regarding himself as we have al- 
made known to our readers, and adding: 

“ For the present I am your friend, plain Mr. 
Smith. John Smith, if you so wish, traveling 
for my health, and as such you will remember 
to address me when others are within hearing. 
My sole object in this neighborhood is to settle 
matters with these Mulligan brothers.” 

“Why do you make a confident of me?” 
inquired Fred, who thought the proceeding a 
rather unprofessional one, but who for all that 
was not a little flattered by the mark of confi- 
dence. 

“Simply because I can’t very well help it. 
However, if you have any objection, our inter- 
view can continue without anything further 
being said upon the matter,” said Squirrek, 
with perfect sang froid. 

“ Not at all; don’t misunderstand me,” Wel- 
don hastened to say. ‘“ Upon a matter like 
this, I wish simply to understand everything, 
the preliminary steps as well as those which 
follow.” 

“ Business is business,” said Squirrek, in his 
easy, off-hand manner. ‘“ You will admit that 
my profession requires a tolerable knowledge 
of human nature. Not until I was satisfied of 
the timber of which you were made did I con- 
clude to take you into my confidence. I have 
been studying you ever since you caught my 
eye in the express train, and the result is the 
satisfaction of knowing you are the man I 
want.” 

“State your case,” said the lawyer, observ- 

his hesitation. 
‘The man who succeeds in breaking up this 
, under the leadership of the Mulligan 
eben, makes his ten thousand dollars on the 


> clear, and here is the man who is going to 


do it!” exclaimed the detective, slapping his 
hand upon his knee. 

“T fervently hope so.” 

* But I want a partner, and you’re the man !” 

“ Ah! I begin to understand.” 

“The last case that I was in was in Cincin- 
mati, and while there I gained a thread which 
has drawn me into this.” 

“ Have you undertaken it alone ?” 

“T have. There is not a living man who sus- 
my errand except yourself. I could have 
ht a dozen men with me, all of whom are 

used to this sort of business, but I prefer to se- 
lect my material from this neighborhood, and 
to follow out my own ideas.” 

‘We two men against eight ?” 

“There are only seven,” interrupted the de- 


tective. 
' “ Three-and-a-half men apiece. I don’t see 
the prospect of success.” 

“The way isn’t clear to me, but I have some 
experiments which I wish tomake. Very prob- 
ably we shall have to organize a vigilance com- 
mittee, and it is hardly to be expected that we 
shall receive the whole reward ourselves; but 
there is no good reason why we shouldn't wind 
up the career of these scamps within a few 
weeks or months. AmI mistaken in conjectur- 
fing that a few thousand dollars will not come 


euniss to you!" 
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“T rather guess not,” laughed Fred; “ you 
might hunt a long time before finding one who 
would be happier to receive it.” 

“ Precisely ; then the partnership of Squir- 
rek & Weldon begins from date.” 

“T am willing. What is my first duty ” 

“To hold yourself in readiness to receive my 
commands, to fcllow them implicitly, and you 
shall reap your reward. At present you are to 
remain in Somerville, where I can reach you at 
an hour’s warning.” 

“My intention is to spend a week here, at 
least.” 

“That is good; when I have anything to 
communicate, I willsee you. I presume I shall 
meet you at Judge Woodland’s to-morrow even- 
ing ?” 

“Will you be there ?” asked Fred, in pleased 
rise. 

“The judge and myself are old acquaintances. 
I knew him when you were a schoolboy in this 
town.” 

“ Does he know you are here ?” 

“Not at all, and I have no invitation to his 
party ; but I shall go, nevertheless, and he will 
be glad enough to see me.” 

“Then he, too, will know your errand ?” 

“T think he has dealt with criminals long 
enough to be entrusted with a secret,” said the 
detective, with another bland smile. 

“No doubt of that.” 

The interview lasted a half hour or so longer, 
and then Fred Weldon bade his friend gooa- 
day, and repaired to his home. 

When he reached the residence of Judge 
Woodland, on the evening of the following day, 
he found a large assemblage there, and almost 
the first thing that attracted his attention was 
the old gentleman and the detective sitting 
apart in the most cordial converse. 

Fred was known to nearly all assembled, al- 
though it must be confessed that the majority 
were of a class who in a social position were 
above those with whom he had been accustomed 
to associate while in his native town. 

But his own good breeding, his calm self-pos- 
session, and his prepossessing manner made 
him at home on the instant. Florence Wood- 
land received him with a warmth of manner 
which set his heart all aflutter and raised his 
happiness to the highest point. 

He found himself seated beside her and en- 
gaged ina delightful conversation, which con- 
tinued until the appearance of the musicians 
and the clearing of the parlor announced that 
the preparations were ready for dancing. 

Then he had the honor of claiming as his 
partner that fascinating being, the slightest 
touch of whose hand was suflicient to senda 
thrill through his entire being. Through the 
whirling mazes of the dance he was like one in 
&@ rapturous dream, and the moments flew on 
golden wings. 

But the time came all too soon when etiquette 
compelled him to relinquish his priceless charge, 
and yield her to others, while he bowed at the 
shrine of those who, in her presence, were 
powerless to charm him. 

The rose had its thorn, and the powerful 
emotion that had taken possession of him was 
alloyed by the sharp pangs of incipient jealousy. 
A tall, dark, and handsome Spanish-looking gen- 
tleman whirled past him, with his arm encir- 
cling the slender waist of Florence Woodland, 
and Fred felt as if he could have smitten him 
to earth for the sacrilege. 

But, when he was introduced to Sefior Al- 
varido Almanaz, a gentleman from Cuba, he 
bowed low and expressed himself happy to 
make his acquaintance ; although, at the same 
moment, he would have given anything in the 
world could it have sufficed to banish the noble 
sefior to his home in the tropical isle. 

“T believe I have never seen your Cuban 
friend before,” remarked Fred, when he gained 
the coveted opportunity of speaking a word or 
vwo to Florence. 

“No; he is a stranger in Somerville.” 

‘* May I ask you where you first met him ?” 

“ At the Sulphur Springs last summer. You 
know father always spends a few weeks there 
during each August.” 

‘*He seems to be quite a prepossessing gen- 
tleman, especially among the ladies.” 

“He is very accomplished—plays and sings 
beautifully, and so far as I can learn, is a gen- 
tleman.” 

Ts he staying in Somerville ?” 

“He is spending a few days with us. He 
was so kind and attentive to father when we 
were in Virginia the, last time, that he urged 
him to make us a visit, and he surprised us 
yesterday by coming in on the evening train. 
I am so glad he arrived in time to be here with 
us to-night.” 

“Yes, very fortunate.” 

Fred felt that a dangerous rival was on the 
ground, and a wicked regret flashed through 
his heart as he thought what a good thing it 
would have been if the Cuban could have only 
been a guard in charge of the Adams Express 
safe at the time the Mulligan gang took a fancy 
to it. 

A few minutes later and the sefior was seated 
at the piano, running his long, jeweled fingers 
over the keys, while his truly fine voice filled 
the room with the ravishing music of a Spanish 
serenade. The whole company were hushed 
into silence, while the melody delighted their 
ears, and when he rose from the instrument 
there was a universal clapping of hands, and 
even Fred Weldon could not but admit that the 
plaudits were well earned. 

The Cuban showed such marked attention to 
Florence Woodland that there were none who 
failed to notice it. He was by her side con- 
stantly, and when Fred brushed by them he 
heard him whispering the most tender and de- 
licate flattery in her ear. He was a good 
dancer, and there was not @ woman present 
who did not prefer him as a partner to any one 
in the room ; but for all that he appeared to 
see none but his hostess, and he followed her 
as the loadstone follows the magnet, 

At the refreshment-table he sat beside her, 
and when the night wore into the small hours, 
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and the company began , the last 
couple who were on the floor were he and 
Florence. 

Fred Weldon was racked with jealousy ; from 
being the happiest, he was the most miserable 
of mortals, and he felt like rebelling against the 
fate that had ever brought him and the fascin- 
ating girl together. 

“And yet what right have I to any such 
feeling ”” he asked himself, when he had time 
to collect his thoughts. ‘‘ What claim have I 
upon her? There has never a word of love 
passed between us, and she has never given me 
a look that meant more than what she has 
given a thousand others, and that doesn’t mean 
as much, by Jove! as she gave that infernal 
Cuban to-night.” 

As he was ready to depart, he made a search 
for his friend Smith, the detective, and learned 
that that gentleman had left several hours be- 
fore, 80 he walked home alone through the still 
autumn night, his reflections tinged with a sad- 
ness which he had not felt for years. 





CHAPTER VIII.—THE TRIAL. 


‘ FREDERICK WELDON :—You are hereby no- 
tified that if you appear as witness against poor 
Jim Borie, that got kicked by the horse when 
he was riding with Judge Woodland, you shall 
not live ten days longer. A word to the wise 
ought to be sufficient.” 


This was the missive our young friend re- 
ceived a few days subsequent to the social 
gathering at Judge Woodland’s. It was placed 
under his door at night, and was given to him 
at the breakfast-table by his mother. He read 
it carefully through once or twice, then placed 
it in his pocket, and finished his morning meal, 
without enlightening his mother as to its char- 
acter. 

Fred reflected that the captured outlaw, who 
was then lying in jail a few rods distant, had so 
far recovered that he was to be brought to trial 
during the present term of the court, which 
was then in session. Judge Woodland had so 
expedited matters that it would probably come 
on the very next day. Being a witness himself 
in the case, of course it was out of his power 
to preside at the trial, but there was little 
doubt of the conviction of the scamp, who 
richly deserved hanging. 

A few minutes later Fred Weldon was clos- 
eted with Detective Squirrek, who, with his 
chair tipped back, his heels on the table, and 
the cigar between his teeth, scanned the mis- 
sive, as he would have done to a bill of fare at 
the restaurant. 

“What do you think of it?” inquired the 
young lawyer. 

“It is a genuine document,” he replied, as 
he turned it over in his hand, and looked at the 
back of it. ‘“‘It ought to have been sealed and 
stamped. But, my young friend, that letter 
means business,” added the detective, in a 
more serious vein. ‘Just so sure as you tes- 
tify against that villain, just so certain will 
your life be attempted.” 

‘““My heavens!” exclaimed Fred, as he ex- 
citédly walked the floor. ‘ Isn’t it a satire on 
@ republican government? To think that a 
man cannot give testimony without his life 
being threatened !” 

“Tut, tat! not so fast. There can be no 
form of human government that can prevent 
such things entirely. When you get to the top 
round of your ladder, no doubt you will make 
all things right. Just now we have got to face 
the practical facts.” 

“If subpeenaed I shall testify, if the whole 
Mulligan gang stand between me and the court- 
house. I shall go around as I always do, and 
if I am assassinated, it will be done when I am 
asleep. I wonder whether Jim and Tom have 
been warned ?” 

“Yes; both received letters precisely the 
same as yours, and both have been so thor- 
oughly frightened that they have gone on an 
autumn trip to Milwaukie, and won’t be back 
till the trial is over ; so that they are out of this 
business, and, beyor 1 the judge himself, you 
will be the only witr 28s.” 

* But you ?” 

“Will not be subpeenaed.” 

“But you can tell as much and more than I 
can.” 

All very true ; and I asked the privilege of 
testifying, but the judge thinks it better for me 
to remain in the background for the present, 
especially as there is no real necessity for the 
statement of any one besides the one whose 
life was attempted. That, you know, will send 
the man up for twenty years.” 

“ After which comes the journey to the State 
Prison, when we shall have to run the gauntlet 
of the gang again.” 

“T think it can be done successfully this 
time. About this warning. I observe that the 
three are in the same handwriting, which is 
evidently a disguised one, and there is the cu- 
rious fact that only the three who were sub- 
peenaed have been warned. I, who certainly 
know as much as the rest of you, and who am 
as accessible, have received never a word. 
Rather singular, ain’t it ?” 

‘What does it inditate ?” 

“Tt looks to me as if those three missives 
were written in Somerville by some person 
whom we have met,” 

“Have you encountered any person who 
looked suspicious ?” 

Fred Weldon recalled afterward that the de- 
tective, avoided making a direct reply to this 
question,” 

“You must not suppose the eight men, or 
rather the seven as it now stands, are all rough, 
desperate-looking chaps, who herd together, 
and show to any countryman that they are out- 
laws. They may occasionally meet together, 
but I am well satisfied that some of them pass 
as gentlemen among gentlemen, and are never 
suspected of being anything else.” 

This was rather startling information, or 
rather conjecture, and gave Weldon a more 
powerful realization of the extraordinary 
power which this organization of criminals 
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rd and of the vast difficulty in bringing 
any of them to justice.” 

‘Have you any particular advice to give ”” 
inquired Fred, when there had been a moment's 
silence between them. 

“Nothing ; except that you must go to the 
trial to-morrow, and give your testimony in as 
straightforward a manner as possible.” 

“ Will you be there ?” 

“ Deo volante,” 

As a matter of course, the court-room was 
crowded on the succeeding day to suffocation, 
and there were scores who were turned away, 
unable to gain admission. When the prisoner 
was produced, all eyes were centred upon him, 
for it would be impossibie to tell how deep was 
the terror inspired by this association of men 
in this section of the country. 

The prosecuting attorney, when he arose to 
his feet, showed that none held the gang in 
more abject fear than did he ; and his speech 
of half an hour’s duration was one of the most 
windy perorations, full of fury, and at the same 
time containing absolutely nothing. 

The counsel for the defense was feelingly elo- 
quent, for he was inspired by the most power- 
ful motives which can sway an abject mind. 

But the evidence could not be gainsaid. 
“Poor Tom Borie” was positively identified as the 
one who had attempted the life of Judge Wood- 
land, and he was further recognized as the 
identical villain who still had twenty years to 
serve for his having been rescued, while on his 
way to prison before. 

The judge’s charge to the jury was so pointe 
that none of them durst shirk their duty, an 
they were forced to bring in the prisoner 
guilty, when he was remanded back to jail to 
await sentence. 

During the proceedings, it became known 
that each member of the jury had received a 
warning letter precisely similar to that which 
had been sent to Fred Weldon and his friends, 
The detective managed to obtain a glimpse of 
several of these, and found, as he anticipated, 
that one hand had written them all. 

Among the spectators, Fred noticed two who 
manifested the most intense interest in the pro- 
ceedings. One of these was Squirrek, the de- 
tective, and the other was Sefior Almanaz, and 
rather anxiously the two sat side by side. The 
black eyes of the Cuban seemed to burn into 
the young lawyer, and he bowed pleasantly to 
him, as their glances met. 

There was nothing to be apprehended from 
an Open attempt at rescue in a town of the size 
of Somerville ; but there was reason to believe 
that everything would be done to get the outlaw 
out of jail. Consequently the utmost precau- 
tions were taken. He was heavily ironed, and 
placed in the most secure cell, while the guard 
looked in upon him every half hour during the 
day and night. 

A few days after the trial, the convicted 
prisoners were sentenced, and ‘poor Tom 
Borie” received twenty years’ in addition to the 
twenty which still stood against him, so that if 
the sentence were faithfully served out, there 
was little to fear from him for some time to 
come. 

On the very day that the criminal was sen- 
tenced, one of the jury, who resided a mile or 
two out of town was found shot dead in the 
wood, where he was hunting. The circum- 
stances were such as to render it probable that 
he had been killed accidentally, and such was 
the verdict of the inquest. 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” said the de- 
tective, as he and Fred sauntered down the 
street in the gloom of the early evening, the 
officer smoking his Havana. ‘The poor fellow 
bas paid the penalty of doing his duty. A 
little more of this kind of business, and the 
whole country will be aroused.” 

“Don’t you think the Mulligans are too wise 
to overleap the mark, and push things too far ?” 

“Their long immunity has made them care- 
less. I think it will come to this in the end,” 

“ They haven’t made the attempt on me yet.” 

“No reason to think they will not do so. 
You may depend upon it, you are a marked 
man.” 

‘Am I to remain here forever, through fear 
of these miscreants ?” 

“Not at all; I have been thinking to-day 
that it is nearly time you returned to your law 
office at Brampton. But the time has hardly 
come yet. Wait a little longer. You will soon 
be swept into a current of events which will 
make your blood tingle with excitement.” 

‘“*T do not understand you.” 

‘““T cannot explain at present,” said the de- 
tective, slipping his arm into that of his young 
friend, as they turned to retrace their steps, 
and then he added in a low voice, and in atone 
thrilling with meaning : 

“ There is a prize awaiting success of which 
you little dream !” 





PART II. 
CHAPTER I ~—THE SHADOW AND THE VISION, 


From the Juurnal of Frederick Weldon, Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law. 


THURSDAY, October 19th. Here I am again in 
my office, which I lefi a week ago ona visit to 
my home in Somerville. Into this one brief 
week there have been more events crowded 
that in any year of my life, and as I sit here, 
late in the evening, transcribing my thoughts 
and my experiences in my journal, I find my- 
self at a loss where to begin, and what to say. 

I am here by the commands of Adolph 
Squirrek, detective, whom the longer I study 
the more I respect—I cannot say love—for 
there is something In the man’s nature which 
is unfathomable, and repels any such emotion. 
I wonder whether he has a wife or f. mily, or 
whether he knows anything of a swee 
from experience. 

“Poor Tom Borie,” as he was pathetically 
termed by his brother pal, is now safely lodged 
in the State prison at Clayton, and has already 
served two days of the forty years’ confinement 
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as one of the and we never 
caught a glimpee of the distinguished Mulligan 
brothers, although they could not but have 
known what was going on. 

It cannot be that they have concluded to be 
law-abiding citizens, and to give up their ne- 
farious practices. Squirrek tells me they have 
men among them who are the most skillful 
criminals he ever encountered, and if any one 
knows, I am sure it is he. He has repeated his 
caution to me to be on the lookout for danger, 
and I am as wide awake as a man can well be, 
but I haven’t been disturbed yet, although a 
suspicious circumstance occurred last night, 
when I got off the train. When I was walking 
from the depot te Mrs. Spriggins’s, my good 
landlady’s, I became sensible of some man 
following me. 

It makes a fellow feel anything but com- 
fortable, to become conscious, on a dark night, 
that there issome one treading safely behind him, 
very likely searching for some place in his 
back, where he can drive his stiletto or bowie, 
and, as they say out here, I did some rather 
“tall walking ;” but the stranger, who had on a 
pair of squeaking boots, maintained his dis- 
tance, and the only escape left for me was to 
break into a run, and, as it was by no means 
certain that I could outrun him, I gave heed 
to my pride, and kept up a brisk walk, which 
would have looked very natural on such a cool 
evening in autumn. 

When I found myself appreaching Blifkin’s 
drug store on the corner, I shut off steam, 
and slacked up ; but my shadow was not to be 
caught in that way. He did the same; but I 
thought to flank him, by darting into the drug 
store, and asking for a seidlitz, while I kept 
my eye turned toward the door and window. I did 
catch a glimpse of a pair of tiger-like eyes, that 
flashed out for an instant between the blazing 
globe of red. water and the corner of Doctor 
Blifkin’s window ; but the proprietor of the said 
tiger-like eyes withdrew them so quickly that 
the glimpse upon my part was a very unsatis- 
factory one. 

Without waiting for the seidlitz, I came out 
of the store, and looked hurredly around, but 
although there were several persons in sight, 
my man was not among them, and I proceeded 
at a more leisurely gait toward the house of 
Mrs. Spriggins, continually glancing over my 
shoulder, and watching for my shadow, as it 
seemed to me he might appropriately be 
termed. 

I had come up the narrow graveled walk, 
and thrust my night-key into the door, when I 
heard the squeak of a pair of boots, and turn- 
ing my head, was just in time to catch a pass- 
ing sight of a tall form, walking very rapidly, 
by the gate. I could not gain the slightest 
view of the face, nor even of the particular 
character of the dress. The night was quite 
dark, and the man, whoever he was, looked 
very much like the shadow of a man as it is 
seen to whisk along the side of a house when 
passing a street-lamp. 

An interesting question presents itself at this 
point, as to the identity of the individual who 
hes taken such an interest in my welfare. 
Squirrek would, doubtless, set him down as one 
of the gang, who is following me with a fell 
purpose, and, beyond peradventure, if Squirrek 
said so he would be right. 

I am certain only of one thing, and that is, 
the gentleman who just now is occupying my 
thoughts is a man of great altitude—certainly 
over six feet in height. Hold, I have another 
point—he wears squeaking boots. 

Item—Henceforth, tall men in squeaking 
ghoes are to be viewed with suspicion—an un- 
explored mine, that will pay delving. 

When I think seriously over the matter, it 
looks as though my shadow must have been in 
the same car with me; but, rack my brains as 
I choose, I cannot recall any personage who 
can answer in the least to this general descrip- 
tion, unless it be the conductor, and, as he 
collected full fare of F. Weldon, the motive for 
his haunting him cannot be understood. 

It may be that the mysterious gentleman was 
fm another car, holding me in surveillance. 
Those tiger-eyes, I should say, would be able to 
single their victim out among a thousand. 

However, their owner must be a man like 
unto myself, and he is astrange compound if he 
is not as susceptible of watching. Therefore, 
if he elects to follow me and scrutinize my 
movements, I shall do the same with him upon 
the occurrence of the first opportunity. 








THE MUTINY. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE COOLIE TRADE. 





I wap been practicing as a surgeon in Hong 
Kong for a few years, when my health failing 
entirely, I was advised by all my medical bre- 
thren to return home; and as a long sea- 
voyage would probably prove more beneficial to 
me than the short, hurried journey, with its 
sudden fluctuations of temperature, of the over- 
land route, I thought it most prudent to pro- 
ceed by way of the Cape. With a view to sav- 
ing my passage-money -@ considerable sum—I 
obtained the berth of surgeon on board the 
British bark Pride of the Ganges, bound from 
Whampoa to Demerara, in the West Indies, 
with coolies. 

It was in the autumn of 1865. We had four 
hundred coolie emigrants and a crew of six- 
teen, all toid, when we set sajl from Whampoa 
and stood down the China Sea bound to Deme- 
rara. All went pleasantly enough for about a 
week, the weather was fine, and the coolies 
settled down to this new phase of existence 
with pertect Chinese immobility. Only one al- 
tercation had occurred since we lex, and that 
was on account of an infringement upon the ar- 
ticles of agreement to which they all demurred 
—mnamely, a reduction in the allowance of fire- 
wood to cook their provisions. Shortly, how- 
ever, evident signs of dissatisfaction began to 
ghow themselves; and from a conversation I 


overheard between some of the head men (I un- 
derstood the Chinese language pretty well) I 
thought all was not as it should be, and warned 
Captain Inglis to be on his guard. He laughed 
at my fears. 

Une night I was asleep in my bunk, when I 
was aroused bya tremerdous stamping over- 
head, and from the mingled imprecations in 
English and Chinese, instinctively surmised the 
cause. The coolies had risen en masse, and 
were endeavoring to capture the ship, I 
bounded from my bed-place, snatched up a re- 
volver, and’ rushed up the companion-ladder. 
When I gained the deck, I saw the captain and 
chief mate standing with their backs against 
the mizzen rigging, battling with about a dozen 
men armed with handspikes and iron awning- 
stanchions ; the second mate and remainder of 
the crew were waging a furious war with the 
rest of the host forward. Captain Inglis shot 
down two of his assailants, I, another, and then 
a crushing blow on the back stretched me sense- 
less on the deck. When consciousness returned 
the fight was over, and the mutineers were 
clearing the blood-stained decks of the slain, 
by ruthlessly pitching the bodies unshriven and 
unshrouded into the sea. Mr. Davy, the second 
mate, was lying near me securely bound. 

“Are you much hurt, Dr. Richardson?” he 
asked, as I raised my head. 

““Where are the others?” I inquired, for I 
— a@ Chinaman at the wheel, steering the 
ship. 

“The captain and mate are killed and thrown 
overboard ; Scotty. Paris, and Dick, were mur- 
dered alongside of me forward: Willis, the 
supercargo, they tortured awfully before they 
threw him into the sea. I believe he was the 
cause of all this,” he replied. 

Just then a man whom I had noticed all 
along had had some authority over the others, 
came up to where we lay, and addressed me in 
the jargon called “ pigeon English.” 

“*Hi-yah ! doctor. What for you makee fight ? 
Me no wants to hurt you. Plenty man too much 
sick. And you makee cap’n now,” he said, ad- 
dressing the mate. 

“ Ah! that’s what they’ve spared us for, eh !” 
said Davy. ‘* You’ve to heal the wounded, and 
I’m to navigate the vessel for’em. Hang me if 
I do it, though.” 

“Tt will be useless to refuse ; you'd better do 
it, at all events for a while, until we can see 
our way clearer. These Chinew:e are so revenge- 
fal, that unless you comply, they’ll take our lives 
without any compunction,” I answered. 

At daylight they unbound us, and placed Davy 

at the helm under a strong guard, with instruc- 
tions to navigate the vessel to a point off 
Meangshan, an island beyond the Ladrones, in 
the rear of Macao. The head man assisted me 
to dress a scalp-wound, and lubricated my back 
with hartshorn and oil ; then he ordered me to 
attend to the requirements of the others who 
had been wounded in the fray; numbers were 
very severely injured, but I did my best 
for them. Five of the crew, who were securely 
bound down in ‘the forecastle, next demanded 
my attention; they were not much hurt, but 
their lashings pained them. I asked to have 
them slackened a little; but the reply I re- 
ceived from the ringleader of the mutineers 
warned me that, if I valued life, I had better 
not meditate treachery to him. They fed us 
well, and on the whole were tolerably kind, but 
we were never permitted out of sight of a 
strong guard. 
The leader explained to me that he, with 
some others, had shipped purposely to rescue 
his entrapped brethren, as it was a well-known 
fact that emigrants were sold as slaves in the 
Western World, and never returned to their 
own country. I did not reply, for I could not 
but admit to myself the justice of his remark. 

In ten days we sighted Meangshan, and the 
second mate was ordered to bring the vessel to 
an anchor; he did so, the boats were lowered 
and provisioned, the quasi-emigrants landed, 
and then we were permitted to proceed on our 
way with the remainder of ourcrew. We ar- 
rived at Hong Kong all safe, and I at once left 
the vessel and took passage by a clipper to Eng- 
land, having seen quite enough of the horrors 
of coolie emigration. 

It will scarcely be credited, but it is a fact— 
as is the whole of this story,—that in less than 
three weeks, the Pride of the Ganges, under 
another captain, was again at Whampoa, taking 
aboard a new cargo of coolies for Demerara. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Arrival of the Duke of Edinburgh at 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh ar- 
rived at Auckland, New Zealand, on the morning of 
May 10, in H, M. 8, Galatea, of which he is com- 
mander, The boat which conveyed him from the 
frigate to the shore was met and accompanied by 
three large Maori canoes, manned by representatives 
of the Ngatiwhatua, Rarawa, and Ngatipaoa tribes, 
who had paddled out under their own chiefs, gayly 
decorated with feathers, and singing strains of loyal 
greeting. Salutes were fired from the Galatea and 
the Naval Artillery Volunteers on shore, and a recep- 
tion of the utmost cordiality was accorded the dis- 
tinguished visitor, 


Faneral of the Late Marshal Niel, at 
Paris, France. 

The funeral of the late Marshal Niel, at Paris, was 
celebrated with all the pomp and solemnity befitting 
a brave man and a zealous officer. On the 16th of 
August the body, clothed in the uniform of a Marshal 
of France, was laid in state at the War Office, and an 
opportunity granted for his many friends to take a 
last view of the deceased officer. The coffin, on a 
raised estrade, was covered with wreaths of fresh 
flowers, amidst which lay the hat, sword and baton, 
while on a cushion, vailed with crape, were the stars 
so honorably won and so thoroughly deserved by the 
late marshal. Watching over it were two sentinels 
and a group ofseurs de chartte. The funeral occur- | 
red on the 17th. The coffin, placed on a bier, and 








dvawn by eight horses, eaparisoped with silver and 
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black velvet, was followed by the State mourners. 
Twenty-five thousand men of the infantry, cavalry 
and artillery were massed in hollow square on the 
Shamp de Mars, where the customary salutes were 
executed. Seldom had a more brililant crowd been 
massed in so small a space. 


The Royal Marriage in Denmark. 


The recent marriage of Crown-Prince Frederick of 
Denmark, and the Swedish Princess Louisa was the 
occasion of great rejoicing and many brilliant festivi. 
ties, both in Norway and Sweden. On the 10th ult, 
the royal couple arrived at Copenhagen, landing at 
the Custom-House quay, where they were saluted 
with the firing of guns and the hearty cheering of 
immense crowds of people. Entering a superb state 
carriage, the youthful bride and bridegroom were 
driven through a double line of soldiers and national 
guards to the Royal Palace of Christiansborg, where 
they held a grand levee, 


The London Workingmen’s Club, at Hurst. 
bourne, England. 


The members of the London Union of Working- 
men’s Clubs and Institutes were recently entertained 
by the Earl and Countess of Portsmouth, at their de- 
lightful rural seat at Hurstbourne. On their arrival 
they were heartily welcomed by their generous hosts, 
and then participated in a variety of rural games and 
dances, After a bountiful repast, the prizes were 
distributed by his lordship to the victors in the vari- 
ous games. The festival broke up amid loud cheers 
for the Queen and Royal Family, and Lord and Lady 
Portsmouth, and the workingmen returned to London 
greatly pleased with the honor that had been shown 
tothem. 

The Prince Imperial of France Distribut- 
ing Decorations in the Camp at Cha- 
lons. 


A pleasing feature of the late Napoleon fetes in Paris 
was the distribution of military decorations in the 
camp at Chalons by the Prince Imperial, who was de- 
legated to the duty by the Emperor, in consequence 
of the latter’s illness. The prince was well received, 
although there was considerable disappointment 
manifested by the troops at the inability of the Em- 
peror to be present in person, There was a grand re- 
view of the troops, a felicitous speech of the imperial 
guest, and a liberal distribution of decorations, from 
the prince’s hand, which probably consoled the reci- 
pients for the absence of the Emperor. 


The New Fine Art Palace and Museum at 
Marseilles, France, 


The new fine art palace of Longchamps, at Mar- 
seilles, recently completed, adds a new feature to that 
famous city. The neighborheod where the new pal- 
ace is situated is spacious, and shady with plane-trees 
and other arborial productions, suggestive of com- 
parative coolness, and with new houses, sober but 
imposing in architecture. On the right are the gal- 
leries devoted to the mineralogical and zoological 
collections ; on the left, that of painting and sculp- 
ture, and the centre is occupied by a kind of vast 
loggia with Florentine ornaments, forming a rialto 
which crosses an artificial cataract of the waters of 
the Durance, The construction of the building was 
superintended by M. Haussman, the man whose 
genius has become known to the world in his recon- 
struction of Paris. . 


The Cruise of the Channel Squadron. 


The Lords of the Admiralty sailed from Plymouth 
Sound, England, on Monday, August 23, with a fleet 
of war vessels for a cruise which will probably occupy 
two months. The first port made by the fleet upon 
leaving the Sound will be Gibraltar, where the Medi- 
terranean fleet will be joined, and the cruise con- 
tinued. The fleet will touch at Madeira, and at the 
close of the cruise the vessels will remain anchored 
off Lisbon several days before their return. 
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Loading Sea Island Cotton for Shipment. 


Ow the banks of the Appalachicola river, in 
the States of Georgia and Florida, the scene repre- 
sented in our engraving is of daily occurrence. Along 
the Savannah river also, where the celebrated Kil- 
kenny Sea Island cotton plantation is located, it will 
be found quite familiar. The steamer is run up to the 
wharf, and the cotton, which has been baled and 
drawn to the river, is rolled aboard, and stowed away 
for transportation to the principal ports of the South, 
from which it is shipped for various parts of the 
world. These scenes are always full of extitement, 
and, to the stranger, the songs, jokes, and antics of 
the negroes are a source of continual merriment, 








Nracara 1n Danorr.—The approaching dis- 
appearance of Niagara Falls is announced once more. 
A correspondent, professing to write from the Falls, 
says: “The theory that has for some time been dis- 
cussed with regard to the caving in, or wearing away 
of Niagara, has thie season found new fuel to add to 
the argument in its favor. Considerable comment 
has been going the round of the leading papers for a 
few weeks, with relation to the changed appearance 
of the Falls from that of last year. The Horse Shoe 
has evidently given way some 30 feet in that part of 
the cone where the ‘green water’ is seen, so that the 
horse-shoe appearance is metamorphosed to that of a 
triangular shape. It is thought that about 150 tons of 
rock must have fallen in on the Horse Shoe alone, and 
old habditues here are taking landmarks to notice the 
recession that may take place before another year. 
The American Fall has evidently given way at points 
to a considerable extent. There is no doubt but that 
Niagara is crumbling away and falling back, but the 
present recession is probably the greatest ever wit- 
nessed by any one generation. The heavy ice-flelds 
which pass over in the spring, the strong currents and 
ceaseless wear and tear of time, and the mighty 
thundering cataract, must inevitably tell heavily upon 
the rocky crest of the grand old shrine; but, of 
course, its falling away must be so slow as not to be 
observable to the eye, except when, from time to 
time, some of the immense boulders give way.” 


A Comprruentany Fee.—Perhaps the most 
wonderful fee accorded by client to counsel in France 
or any other country was the honorarium by which 
Charlotte Corday expressed her sense of obligation to 
her chivalrous advocate, Chauveau-Delagarde. “ You 
have defended me in a generous and delicate man- 
ner,” said the “‘ angel of assassina‘ion ” to Chauveau- 
Delagarde when her condemnation had been pro- 
nounced ; “it was the only proper defense. I thank 
you for it; it has made me have a regard for you of 
which I wish to give you a proof. These gentlemen 
inform me that my property is confiscated; I owe 


| rr. the prison, and I leave to you the pay- 
debt,’ 
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NEWS RV 
Tne distance in time now bey. : 
and New York is fifty hours! Quick wor. (mah 


Aw iron mineral spring has been dist. 
in the city of Newark, N. J. . 


Srxce the completion of the Pacific Rai-\ ig 
road, California has been visited by eighteen United ~% 
States Senators. : 


Tur 103 New York Veteran Society de- 
sign erecting a monument in Greenwood to late 
Colonel Ringgold. 


Sr new Roman Catholic Churches have 
been erected in Iowa during the past year, and all 
through the exertions of one priest, 


Tue surface of the Belgian pavement in the 
Fifth avenue, this city, has, for a considerable distance, 
been covered with a preparation of asphaltum, 


Deaers in kerosene oil in New York who 
sell below the legal standard are to be prosecuted at 
the instance of the Board of Fire Commissioners. 


Tuere is talk in England of the Oxford 
boat crew visiting the United States, and rowingthe © 
Harvards on their own waters. 


Jupce Dent, notwithstanding the with- 
drawal of the Presidential countenance, has been 
nominated by the Republicans of Mississippi to the 
office of Governor. 


Twenty schools are to be established in 
Florida by the Superintendent of Alachua county by 
the 20th of September. Separate schools will be pro- 
vided for the white and the colored children, 


Tue oldest man in Indiana is Benjamin 
Scalf, a farmer of Milesburg, Elkhartcounty. He was 
born in Johnson county, North Carolina, on the 10th 
of May, 1764. 


An intoxicated man was run over at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on the Sth inst., by a locomotive, but 
escaped with the loss of one finger and a slight scratch 
on one leg. 


A nove establishment, at which dogs are 
to be washed and Geey freed from fieas at 
cents each, has been opened in the neighborhood co 
Central Park. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed with 
quarrymen, masons, bricklayers, carpenters, etc., that 
will insure the speedy erection of the new building for 
Post Office purposes in New York. 


Satsuma, the Treasurer of the Japanese 
Emperor, in the richest of the native princes. He has 
— Ca fifty Japanese youths to Europe to be 

ucated. 


Proressor Kart Voor, the German phy- 
sician and politician, demands $20,000 in gold and 
$3,000 for traveling expenses, as an inducement to 
le¢ “are in this country. 

Tue proprietor of the hotel at Rutherford, 
N. J., killed himself on the night of September 7th, 
while laboring under a temporary fit of insanity, by 
sending a bullet from a small pistol through his brain, 


Tue Home for Aged Men in Boston will 
occupy its new and splendid quarters on the 20th 
inst. The citizens of Boston have been very liberal 
in their subscription toward this charity. 


Tue National Government is negotiating 
the purchase of Long Island Head, Boston harbor, 
for the purpose of erecting a strong fortification on 
that point. 

A pispatcH from London, dated September 
8d, says Lord Elcho, who has taken a very prominent 
part in the English military volunteer movements re 
e shooting match between 








cently, has suggested a 
England and America, 


Tue wife of President Grant visited the 
widow—then confined to her bed, having recently 
given birth to a boy—of General Rawlins, on Tuesday, 
7th instant, at her residence in Danbury, The in- 
terview was quite affecting. 


Tue census of Newburgh, N. Y., has just 
been completed. It is com of 7,766 males and 
8,653 females. Excess of female over male ula- 
tion, 887. Here is a chance for the cultivation of old 
maidenhood. 


Wiu1am and Ellen Crafts, for whose ar- 
rest the first fugitive slave law writ was issued, and 
whose attempted arrest in Boston created much ex- 
citement years ago, are about to return to that city 
from London, where they have long resided. 


A woman, named Sarah Boyle, died in this 
city, on the 8th inst., from voluntary starvation. She 
was found almost dead in the premises No. 250 West ~ 
Thirty-ninth street, and on being removed to the hom. 
pital expired. 


A spectra class for foreigners of adult 
has been arranged in one of the night schools of New 
York, where English is to be thoroughly taught them, 4 
The idea is highly approved by foreigners generally im ~ 
the city, who are deficient in our vulgar tongue. = 

Tue admirers of the Indian game with the © 
French name “La Crosse’ are making st : 
efforts to introduce it as a national amusement, it 
yes played in the vicinity of New York three days im 

ptember. 


One hundred and ten dead bodies were ~ 
found in the Avondale coal mine, Subsequent 4 
has failed to find more. It was at one time 
that two hundred and two workers were in the gale ~ 
leries at the time of the disaster. 


Mipp.KBoro, Massachusetts, has purchased 
six hundred pairs of woodchuck ears at twenty centa 
r pair, this season, and paid $50 for dead 
he people of Middieboro want to be eaten out 
house and home by rats and mice, 


Tue yacht Meteor, of this city, owned by) 
George Loriliard, which sailed on a cruise to Europe 
toward the end of August, has been announced as 
having arrived at the Island of Bermuda, 
schooner has been missing for a time, and 
anxiety was expressed as to her whereabouts, 


A rerriric gale swept over New England) 
on Wednesday, the 8th inst, A melancholy loss of life | 
and a great destruction of property are reported, 
coliseum in Boston was unroofed and several churches 
and other buildings were damaged. The loss in 
ton and vicinity alone is estimated at $1,000,000, 


A ramity at Duxbury, Mass., descendants 
of the Winslows, possesser, among other ‘ 
relica, the wedding-shoes of Votton Mather’s grand. © 
mother. On one of the soles is pasted the original » 
publishment of her marriage, taken from the churcle 
door where it was first posted. 


Ir is reported that the agent in New York — 
of the Spanish war department hes completed a com 
tract with a prominent firm for titree thousand Rem | 
ington rifies, to be used against Cuba. Captain-Geme™ 
eralde Rodas sent a telegraphic dispateh through 
Cuban cable for six thousand more, to be delivered 4 
the earliest possible moment. , 


New excavations at Ostia (an old Reman) 
seaport) have been ordered by Pope Pius IX, J 
are to be directed by the Chevalier Visconti, It , 
be remembered that excavations were made at 
same place in 1803, with remarkable success, many Ge 












the finest statues now at the Capitol hay 
found there, The works were then directed 
Canova, 
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General John A. Rawlins, Secretary of 
War. 


Genera Joun A. Rawlins, Secretary of 
War, died at Washington, D. C., on Monday 
afternoon, September 6, of a disease of the 
lungs, brought on by exposure during the siege 
of Vicksburg. The nation has thus lost a brave 
and earnest patriot, the cabinet an accom- 
plished and conscientious co-laborer, and a 


7 ) ZPE LATE GENERAL JOHN A. RAV LIN#, SECRETARY OF WAR.—FROM A PHOTOGBAPH BY BRADY. 
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circle of private citizens, numbered by hun- 
dreds, a warm friend and a gentlgman possess- 
ing many pleasing social graces. With his 


| early career and military record the people are 


quite familiar. The war developed his fine ex- 
ecutive talents, and the history of General 
Grant’s military service is the history of General 
Rawlins. The President and General Rawlins 
were intimate friends before the war, and when 
the former received his commission of Briga- 
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LOADING SEA ISLAND COTTOK FOR SHIPMENT.—SEE PAGE 27. 





dier-General he requested that Rawlins should 
be appointed an assistant adjutant-general, and 
ordered to duty under him. He was appointed 
Grant’s chief of staff, November, 1862, and 
from that time until General Lee surrendered, 
the two officers were constantly together. On 
the formation of General Grant’s Cabinet, he 
was appointed Secretary of War. 

On Monday morning he was in a tolerably 
comfortable condition, and spoke with his ac- 





THE LATE HON, WILBIAM PITT FESSENDEN, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MAINE.—FROM 









customed earnestness On various public and 
private subjects. In the afternoon he failed 
rapidly, and when the affectionate despatches 
of his old comrades and friends were brought 
in, he made brief remarks about them, although 
he could scarcely speak above a whisper. 

The dispatch from Lieutenant-General Sheri- 
dan seemed to affect him very much: “ Will 
you please give my love to Rawling. All the 
officers here send their love to him.” In the 


4 PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 
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midst of tears that followed the reading of this 

message, he said: ‘‘General Sheridan is very | 
kind. I appreciate and am very grateful for | 
his kindness. If the love of my friends could | 
do it, I would soon be a healthy man.” He | 
recognized his friends up to the very hour of 

his death, and was able to speak until after four 

o'clock. His last audible words were, ‘‘ Raise 

me up.” Afterward he Jay very still and tran- 

quil for nearly ten minutes, his pulse feebly 

beating, when suddenly he raised his head, 

opened his eyes, and fell back dead upon the 

pillow. The remains were laid out in a Major- 

General’s uniform, and on the day following 

were removed to the War Department, to lie in 

state until the funeral, which took place on the 

9th instant. The day after his death the mer- 

chants of New York held a meeting to arrange 

for raising a fund of fifty thousand dollars tor 

the family of General Rawlins. Sixteen thou- 

sand dollars were raised on the spot, and sub- 

scriptions have been pouring in since that time 

from various quarters. 
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HON. WILLIAM PITT FESSENDEN. 


WILLIAM Pitt FESSENDEN, United States Sen- 
ator from Maine, died at his residence, in Port- 
land, Me., on Wednesday morning, September 
8th, of a disease of the bowels partly caused by 
poison taken at the National Hotel, Washington, | 
several years ago. 

Mr Fessenden was born at Boscawen, N. H., | 
October 16, 1806, and graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1823 ; studied law, and was admitted 
to practice in Portland, Me., in 1827, where he 
resided up to the time of his death. He wasa 
member of the Maine Legislature in 1832, and 
re-elected in 1840; was a representative in 
Congress from 1841 to 1843 ; was again in the 
Maine Legislature in 1845 and 1846, and re- | 
elected in 1853 and 1854, and was elected a 
Senator in Congress for six years from March, 
1853, serving as e« member of the Committee 
on Finance; and in 1859 was re-elected for six 
years, serving as Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. He was a member in 1832 of 
the convention which nominated Henry Clay 
for President, and also the conventions which 
nominated Generals Taylor and Scott. During 
the summer of 1858 the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him by Bowdoin College, of 
which institution he was for many years an 
overseer. In July, 1864, he was appointed 
«by President Lincoln Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the place of Secretary Chase, resigned, and 
soon after received from Harvard University the 
degree of LL.D. Since his retirement from the 





SCENE ON NARRAGANSETT BAY, NEAR NEWPORT, DURING THE GREAT GALE OF THE OTH SEPTEMBEEL. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE BOSTON COLISEUM, IN THE GALE OF THE 8TH SEPTEMBER. 
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VIEW OF THE HANOVER STREET M. E, CHURCH, AT BOSTON, AFTER THE GALE OF THE 8TH OF 
SEPTEMBER. 














Secretaryship of the Treasury he was once 
more re-elected to the United States Senate, his 
term expiring in 1871. 








THE GREAT GALE IN NEW ENCLAND. 

THE coast of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
was visited on the 8th of September by the 
severest gale known there for thirty years. 
Houses were unroofed, steeples blown down, 
trees torn up, vessels blown on shore, and 
whole miles of country devastated. At Boston 
alone a million dollars’ worth of property was 
destroyed, and there was a proportionate loss 
at other points. The famous Coliseum was the 
first prominent building seized by the hurri- 
cane, and in a few moments the west end and 
a large portion of the roof gave way with a loud 
crash. The other walls and the remainder of 
the roof were left standing, though in a strained 
condition. The gale swept with great fury, 
and seemed to take a peculiar fancy to church 
steeples and school-houses. The spire of the 
Hanover Street Methodist Church was blown 
off. and the famous cockerel, which has long 
been a mark for the pilots in Boston harbor, 
has disappeared. Our illustrations give a 
graphic view of the scene. 





Pension Day at the Sub-Treasury, Wall Street, 
New York. 


To THE stranger in New York city there are 
few scenes and incidents more interesting than 
the spectacle presented at the United States 
Sub-Treasury, in Wall street, on pension days. 
One by one the veterans of the late war, and 
the widows and children of the soldiers who 
fell in battle of were cut down by disease, file 
into the office. The number of pensioners is 
very large, yet no one can say aught against 
the disbursement of the public money for this 
high and noble purpose. ; 

Our illustration represents the payment of 
the pensions in the women’s department, 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 


BY SAMUEL BIROH, LL.D., BRITISH MOSEUM. 


Some discussion has lately arisen in the 
English papers on the subject of the removal 
to England of one of the two obelisks of Alex- 
andria, properly called Cleopatra’s Needles. 
These obelisks are two monoliths of red granite 
or syenite, one erect, the other prostrate on 
the sand, lying close to the New Port of Alex- 
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decorated 
on moved for that p 


the temple 


urpose 

of Heliopolis. The erect 

t high, and 7 feet 3 inches 

at the base. It is placed on & square 

al or base 6 feet 1. inch high, and 8 feet 

hed ee broad, and this pedestal is supported 
ree granite steps, 

The base of the obelisk underneath is not 
Square, but rounded. It is kept on its base by 
& peculiar and appropriate masonry, which has 
fm more recent times than its first erection re- 
placed the bronze sockets by which it was kept 
upright. The obelisk which has fallen is par- 
ally if not entirely covered with sand, and is 
in all respects like its erect companion. Both 

have on each side three perpendicular 
Wines of hieroglyphs, the central oné of each 
wide containing the names, titles, and dedica- 
tions ot Thotmes III., of the 18th dynasty, to 
Tiem, the god of Heliopolis. Thotmes III. was 
born about 8. 0, 1450. The two lateral lines 
have similar titles and dedications of Rameses 
I., of the 19th dynasty, who restored or finally 
erected, the monument, about p. c. 1320. There 
is nothing historically important in the inscrip- 
tions of either obelisk, which recite in a fulsome 
manner the titles of the monarchs, and their 
dedications to the gods of Heliopolis. Both 
Obelisks have considerably suffered from the 
ravages of time, and the corrosion of the sea 
air. The north and east sides of the standing 
obelisk, which face the sea of the New Port, 
are almost entirely effaced, and almost half the 
height of these faces has disappeared. The 
condition of the fallen obelisk is as bad ; the 
upper face has been considerably injured by 
the curiosity of travelers, and the traffic of na- 
tives, who have worn and obliterated the in- 
scriptions by running upon it. The edges are 
also much chipped, and this obelisk is decidedly 
the “worse for wear.” These obelisks are men- 
tioned by Piiny as set up by Mesperes. These obe- 
are of the fifth magnitude, being less than 
those of Karnak, Luxor, and Paris. At the base 
of one of these obelisks, in 1852, Mr. Scott 
Tucker, who examined it by direction of the 
Admiralty, found a small marble Roman sun- 
dial. The weight of the obelisk is reckoned 
about two hundred tons. 

In 1801 the Egyptian Government presented 
the fallen obelisk to the British army; but, 
although a subscription was raised for the pur- 

the idea of removal, irom political con- 
rations, was abandoned. In 1819 Mahom- 
med Ali presented the obelisk a second time, to 
the Prince Regent, and a naval officer was sent 
to examine the feasibility of its removal. On 
Sccount of its bad condition, and the want of 
deep water in the New Port of Alexandria, 
which would have required a jetty of consider- 
able length from the obelisk to the stern of the 
transport destined to receive it, the undertak- 
ing was again deferred. The probable expense 
Was estimated at $60,000, and the subject drop- 
ped. In 1851 Mr. Hume, in the House of Com- 
mons, advocated its removal to England, and 
the probable cost was estimated at $35,000. 
In 1852 Mr. Scott Tucker examined and made a 
model of the obelisk, but no action was taken. 
The subject of its removal has been again re- 
vived, but the bad condition of the monument, 
and the unfavorable opinion of its 1uerit asa 
fine work of ancient Egyptian e:i worthy of 
being placed in the metropolis, will probably 
Cause the subject to die out as before. Pro- 
have been, indeed, mentioned of erecting 
again in site, or transferring it to some pub- 
Ue place in Alexandria, but the enterprise ex- 
ceeds the power of the Egyptian Government, 
and is not likely to be undertaken by the Brit- 
ish. In 1867 the subject was again mooted, as 
the ground on which it stood had been pur- 
chased of the Egyptian Government, and the 
Tailway from Rumileh to Canopus passes close to 
the standing obelisk, which lies about fifty- 
Seven paces from its fallen companion. The 
new landlord of the soil wishes to get rid of so 
unprofitable a tenant, which paid no rent and 
vented the erection of the houses which he 
ed to build. He consequently applied to 
the Egyptian Government to eject the tenant, 
nd as that Government was neither able nor 
willing, and the British authorities were not 
ogee or desirous of undertaking the task, 
Obelisk has consequently disappeared in 
the bowels of the earth, and forms the founda- 
tion of a house, which will have to be pulled 
down should the attempt to remove it be ever 
Seriously entertained. Several sites have been 
for its erection in England, if re- 
Moved. It has been formerly offered to the 
Crystal Palace, but declined. The centre of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields or the court-yard of the 
British Museum have been mentioned as ap- 
— places, but it is more than doubtful if 
could encounter the severity of a British 
Winter, the obelisk of Paris having suffered 
much by its transfer from the Nile to the Seine, 
and the numerous obelisks at Rome offering to 
the eye a haggard and worn-out appearance, 
theit youthful freshness and sharpness of thou- 
Sands of years having disappeared even under 
the blue skies and mild showers of Italy. 








PR'VATE MENACERIES. 

A-watter in one of the evening journals of 
this c.ty informs the public that the rage among gen- 
tlemen of independent means, at this time, is the col- 
lecting of wild beasts for private menageries. The 
amateur collectors, the correspondent goes On to say, 
are naturally fond of wild beasts, and devote ali their 
time and money to importing them. The animals are 
Kept in cages which line the back yards of the dealers. 
On one side you hear a lion roar, upon the other apes 
gibber and leopards change their spots ; for if they 
@on’t like one they go to another. They have their 

and bad seasons, their agents and correspond- 


a ents, their fuctuations in trade, just a8 people in other 


businesses have. ‘The scale of prices of wild beasts 
im New York is regulated by their rarity, size, species, 
a expenses attendant upon their capture and 


hippopotamus and the gnu are the most highly 
prized of all wild beasts. Showmen, indeed, may be 
gaid to be always on the lookout for something gnu. 
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It brings about $1,800 ; a hippopotamus $5,000 ; 
— alae, asreue $4,500 ; a giraffe, $3,000 ; 
pen hy 5 & leopard, $900 ; a hyena, $600 ; 


Within the last three yeart one of the foremost 
houses have sold six giraffes, two hippopotami, 
twenty licns, twelve elephants, twelve ostriches, and 
See making am capeel besines of 


One of the chief occupants of the men jal pre- 
mises into which I went is a female monkey, who is 
the most celebraied pickpocket in New York. Her 
name is Vic, and she can whisk the watch out of your 
ppcues with the imperceptible touch of a Robert 
| oudin or @ Blitz, Most of these beasts are canni- 


of the pe os 
A large le is likewise carried on in monk 

: wh:ch are valuable according to their vatious capabil- 

files, A boa constrictor fetches $250, a black snake 
$40. These srakes, like the Chinese, are fond of rats; 
but if they are overfed their temper becomes inde- 
scribably malignant. Their food appears to affect 
their brains, and their disease may be said to be a 
rush of rats to the head. The bird business in this, 
as in all large cities, forms a distinct trade in itself. 











Pustrc Preasurz Grovnps.—A leading city 
at the West, which is now agitating the laying out of 
& great public park, has taken the pains to collect, 
and has presented, in an elaborate report, statistics 
giving the area of nearly all the leading pleasure. 
grounds of Europe and America. These statistics 
are worth condensing and giving, if only to show, 
says the Evening Post, that our Central Park stands 
at the head of the list in the United States; while it 
is little behind some of the most celebrated abroad in 
extent, surpassing some of them in area, as it cer- 
tainly does nearly all of them in advantages and 
beauty. Windsor Park, England, has 8,800 acres; 
Richmond, 2,468 acres; Hampton Court and Burley, 
1,812 acres. In London, Hyde Park has 389 acres; 
Regents, 473 acres; Battersea, 175 acres ; St. James, 
65 acres; Kensington, 262, and Green, 65 acres. 
Phenix Park, Dublin, has 1,752 acres ; Birkenhead 
Park, Liverpool, has 182 acres, laid out under the di- 
réction of Sir Joseph Paxton. The Bois de Boulogne, 
near Paris, has 2,158 acres; 875 of which are open 
turf, 607, woods, 174, water, 365 acres in roads, 171 in 
nurseries and fower-beds. The Thiergarten at Berlin 
comprises 200 acres. The Tzarskoc Selo summer 
garden, at St. Petersburg, consists of 350 acres. 
ton Common and the Providence (R. I.) Park are each 
a mile in circumference. Philadelphia is Foing to 
have a park some time or other, by means of the ex- 
tension of Fairmount Park, which will include 2,706 
acres. Washington, D. C., proposes, or talks of lay- 
ing out a park, east of Rock Creek and north of Co- 
lumbia College, which will include 1,800 acres, Druid 
Hill Park, Baltimore, has 550 acres, which have cost, 
with improvements to the present time, $1,302,410.61, 
Patterson’s Park, in the game city, has 135 1-2 acres, 
and Clifton Park, owned by Mr. Hopkins, has lately 
been given to the city. Prospect Park, Brooklyn, has 
650 ac and prom to be one of the finest public 
grounds the world. Cincinnati has a park of 156 
acres, St. Louis has 287 acres of public grounds, dis- 
tributed among 15 small parks ; and Chicago is going 
to have a large park, and 126 acres of public 
grounds in small parks now. All we need say of 
Central Park in this city is, that it is two and a half 
miles long, half a mile -vide, and contains 862 acres, 
or more d than there is in Hyde Park, Green, St. 
James and Battersea, in London, combined. 


Tae Corn-Growine Sxcrion oF THE Human 
CorPvs.—In commencing at the head and going down 
to the foot, we do not wish to set an example for you 
to follow; for it is much more honorable and praise- 
worthy in most conditions of life to begin at the foot 
and gradually work up tothe head. The foot is the 
only corn-growing section on the human frame. In 
all the walks of life, to say nothing about the runs, 
the foot plays an important part. Without it there 
would not be any promising shoemakers. The light 
fantastic toe could have no existence, and dancing 
would be unknown, unless people danced upon their 
heads, which, for obvious reasons, couldn’t be in- 
duiged in very conveniently. A foot in long measure 
is twelve inches, but we have seen it where it overran 
twenty. feet have been a serious puzzle to scien- 

men before now. Some of them have contended 
that they are live things, with breathing apparatus 
and bowels. The propensity that feet often exhibit to 
go setray, and walk in by and forbidden paths, shows 
that they are more than half human. ith the Chi- 
nese, small feet are highly prized, and the measure of 
female loveliness is (in a measure) the shoemaker’s 
measure of her foot. The lady who requires the most 
support in walking, is the most charming to the al- 
mond-eyed Celestiais. A Chinese romance begins as 
follows: ‘Soo Sly, the daughter of the her 
Poo Poo, waa fairer than rice and more 
the bamboo. Her foot was no longer than her finger. 
and when she walked she tottered with most engag- 
ing helplessness,” In romances of the chivairic period 
we frequently read of a feet of arms, which is not oy 4 
ungrammatical, but is manifestly inconsistent. It 
no more paradoxical, however, t to say 
master is a good hand with his feet, as you sometimes 
hear. Fleet-footed people do not run the best always. 
Mr. John Bows can run half a mile in a minute; and 
yet he was once bea:en in a race for the office of post- 
master, in a small village of Kent, by a wooden-l 
man. The best run at billiards we ever saw, was by a 
man who had but one leg. Readers, let us entreat 
you to pause often and scan closely the paths in which 
your feet are 


An Inretiicsnt Doa.—A curious instance 
of canine intelligence occurred during some late 
operations against the brigands in the province of 
Naples. <A detachment of cavalry having arrived 
about daybreak at a small wood in which they had 
reason to believe that a number of bandits were con- 
cealed, observed a little dog, which had been 
evidently placed on the watch, rise up, bark furiously, 
and at the same time run about in all directions. The 
soldiers, perceiving that the animal was giving the 
alarm, hastened forward, but only found in the in- 
terior of the wood traces of the recent departure of 
the party of which they were in search. The officer 
in command, vexed at missing an important capture, 
drew his 1 and fired at the four-footed sentinel, 
which, with a how), rolled over on its back, and lay 
completely motioniess. The squadron continued its 
march, but a quarter of an hour later, one of the men, 
ha pening to turn round, observed the same dog they 
haa just ‘ore left for dead Sane aes 
about behind the trees in their rear, as if to wat 

them. The animal was captured, and found not to 


have had a hair touched by the shot fired at it ; it had 
——— feigned death in order to be able to continue 
its fun of vidette. The prisoner’s life was not only 


preserved, but it was admitted into the regiment, and 
‘will, if possible, be taught to render service in dis- 
covering the haunts of its former 
No Spawisn Sarmnts rx Heaven.—-Itis related 
of the whimsical Dominican monk Bocco, that he had 
& great dislike to tobacco, and when once preaching 
‘to a crowd of Spanish sailors he astonished them by 
telling them that there were no Spanish saints in 
heaven. A few, he said, had been admitted, but they 
emoked so m cigars that they made the Holy Vir- 
"Bt Peter set his wits to work to get 
that a bull-fight 
of Paradise. There- 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Barzr periods— Law terms. 
Haxsor drink—Port wine. 
‘Hop prospects "—Balls to come. 
Sxy-LicuTs—The sun, moon, and stars. 
A onystTat ghost—A glass shade. 
Errrapu on a billiard player—The long rest. 
FasHionaBiE gymnastics—Saratoga Springs. 
A WAGGIsH narrative—A dog’s tail. 
Tux child of the sea—The harbor btoy. 
Tue harness of life—The traces of time. 


Hovsenotp words—‘ You wretch!” ‘You 
brute |”? 


A socrat glass to which ladies are addicted— 
The mirror. 


GaLLorrne consumption—Dinner at a rail- 
way restaurant. 


Frez translation—Sotto voce. In a drunken 


voice, 
. Tx canine fancy—Too often the calf of one’s 
eg. 


Wuew do men’s heads resemble their dwell- 
ings? When they are covered with tiles, 


Marr1ace—aAn altar on which a man lays his 
pocket-book, and a woman her love-letters. 


“Pur money in thy purse,” as the pick- 
pocket said when he robbed a man of an empty one, 


A nEwspaPER advertisement calls for a plain 
cook, able to dress a little boy five years old. 


Tae most suitable window for a single lady 
when on the lookout—A bow. 


How many ladies would it take to reach from 
New York to Saratoga? 182; because a miss is as 
good as a mile. 


Wuen did the alphabet get into a row?— 
When A bet, B fit, D cried, N raged, Q bit, and X 
pounded. 


A Oatrrornra butcher is described as own- 
ing dogs enough to make an Atlantic cable of 
Bologna sausages. 


Tue Last Tana rn Domestics—Lady: Can 
you wash and iron? 

amp : Oh yes, ’m PM pt pt ay Bann —h 
suit me unless you *“ knoc 0 em long 
Holland dresses of a morning. 


‘*Brrpcret, what have you done with the 
cream? Those children cannot drink skim-milk for 
breakfast.”’ 

“Shure, marm, and it isn’t myself that would be 
afther givin’ the acum to yees. I tuk that off and 
give it to the cats.” 


Two orp ladies, who were known to be of 
the same age, had the same desire to keep the real 
number concealed, One used, therefore, every New 
Year’s-ay to visit the other, and say : 

“ Madame, I am come to know how old we are to be 
thts year ?” 


Bravry no Osyzct.—A strong-minded wo- 
Man was heard to remark the other day that she 
would marry a man who had plenty of money, though 
he was so ugly she had to scream every time she 
looked at him. 


THE OLD STORY. 
“The sails are set and the breeze is up, 
And the prow is turned for a northern sea; 
Kiss my cheek and vow me a vow 
That you will ever be true to me!’ 


“1 kiss your cheek, and I kiss your lips: 
Never a change this heart shall know; 
Whatever betide—come life, come death— 
Darling, darling, I love you so.” 


Oh, but the northern nights are keen! 
é sailor clings to the frozen shrouds ; 
A kiss burns hot through his dreams of home, 
And his heart goes south thro’ the flying clouds, 


The maiden laughs by the garden gate— 
Dreams of love are the soonest o’er ! 
Kisses fall on her lips and hair, 
And the world goes on as it went before, 


Mr. G——, who had by d become 60 
attached to his cups that he could not comfortably go 
by eleven o’clock without his “nip” of brandy, and 
who was yet anxious te avoid the suspicion of being 
an habitual drinker, was in the habit daily of invent- 
ing some excuse to the barkeeper and those within 
hearing. He had used up a’. the stereotyped reasons, 
such as “a slight pain,” ‘a kind of sinking,” not 
“feeling t,” etc, On. Saturday, at the usual 
hour, he called for his brandy-and-water, saying, “I 
am extremely dry ; Jam going to have salt jish for 
dinner 1” 


Two peddlers on a tramp in one of the bor- 
der counties came near to a farmhouse, the proprietor 
of which was remarkable in the locality for his credu- 
lous disposition. One of the peddlers entered some 
little time before the other, and, in course of conver- 
sation, told the farmer that just as he came along he 
had seen one of the largest eggs it had ever been his 
luck to see or hear of—it was so large that it nearly 
filled a yay ly haga and required a couple of 
horses to draw jong. 

The farmer looked at him in perfect astonishment, 
hardly able to swallow such an enormous egg, when 
in stepped peddier No, 2, who, after exchanging the 
usual ——— was asked if there was any new 
from his district. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘as I was passing through M—— 
ya a village some miles distant), about midday 

t got very dark, so dark, in fact, that the vi rs, in 

ess awe, rushed out to the street to see if they 
could find a cause for such a wonderful darkness, 
when, looking upward, they espied a very large bird, 
with its wings spread out, leisurely over the 
village.” 

Up jum the farmer, and slapped peddiar No, 1 
on RS cneelden. “That,” said he, “ must have been 
the ‘ Buffer’ that laid your big egg.” 








Amona the many inventions now before the 
blic for lessening the danger of marine travel, the 
‘ork Life Preserver, introduced by Thomas R. Sco 
of New York, bears the highest guarantee 


drowning. It is simple and durable in construction, | 


1 usted. when secured to the person, 
ie. Ae laced while in the water. These Pre- 
servers have been thoroughly tested, and have never 
failed to pass Government inspection. They occupy 
but little space, and should form @ part of every ocean 
traveler’s outfit. 


Rats Foxp or Watexy.—At Altoona, TIl, re- 
cently a servant-girl tried whisky to kill rats, She 
sweetened it with sugar, soaked bread in it, and then 
left the bread in the cellar, where rats ‘ most do con- 

e.” She had been up-stairs but half an hour 
when she heard a genetab hallabalioo down-stairs. 
She accordingty went to see what was the matter. 
I her astonishment to find about a dozen rats 


r 
fuddied in throwing potato par- 
fags ot ech other, ad hauling O08 soother up Yo 
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A DEFENSIVE MEDICINE. 


“Tn time of peace prepare for war,” is a sound mil- 
tary maxim. “ Let not the sickly season find you un- 
prepared,” is an equally good rule in medical jaris- 
prudence, The man must be made of iron who 
finds himself at the close of summer as strong ag 
at ite commencement, Such a phenomenon is rare, 
even among the most robust of the human family, 
Muscular and constitutional vigor oozes out of us in 
the broiling weather of July and August, and a few 
of us, at the opening of the Fall, are in the best pos- 
sible condition to defy the unhealthy influences of the 
season. 

Fever and ague and bilious remittent fevers, to 
gether with a variety of complaints that affect the 
digestive organs, the liver and the bowels, form a por- 
tion of ine Autumn programme, Bear tm mind that 
exhaustion invites these disorders, and that staminal 
vigor enables the system to repel them. “ To be weak 
is to be miserable,” says Satan to his defeated legions 
in “ Paradise Lost,” and the axiom is correct, though 
it comes from an evil source, 

Ho! then, ye weak and feeble, fortify yourselves 
against the invisible enemy that pervades the Au 
tumnal air. The best defense against miasma is a 
course of HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. This 
tare vegetable tonic will improve your appetite, stim- 
ulate your digestion, give firmness to your neftves, in- 
vigorate your muscular fibre, regulate your secre- 
tion, cheer your spirits, and put your entire physique 
in perfect working order. It is easily done. The 
standard tonic and alterative which will recuperate 
and build you up, is not “bad to take,” but on the 
contrary, a pleasant medicine. 

See,"however, that you have the genuine article. 
There are imitations and counterfeits in the market, 
and they are all worthless or deleterious, Bear ip 
mind that HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS is sold 
only in glass (never by the gallon or cask), and that 
each bottle bears a label surmounted by a vignette of 
St, George and the Dragon, and our revenue stamp 
over the cork. 


“ THE WORKSHOP.” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 


And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, Germap 
and Italian. The superior taste, exquisite finish and 
t practical value of the ven in this 
ournal are creating for it a world-wide —- 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
phers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gat -Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc. 
No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Siudent of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“WORKSHOP.” 

PR og : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 

cents. 

Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. 

Active Canvassers wanted everywhere, 

E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 


ts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sid 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 80 
in United States for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 
secution and imprisonment, OUTFIT FREE, 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 











AINE 
VoL a5 -~—_ 
OR Family use—simple,cheap, reliable, Knits everythl 
ASENTS WANTED.  Cleeulor and sample stocking FRE 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 
726-36 
° 
TS Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Biack or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1, For sale by Merchants & Druggists 
one. Address Magic Comb Co., Springflelad Mase, 








Se ny NEW.—In musical circles the Estey 

Organs are the rage. They are the most dur- 
able and have the finest tone, remarkable for their 
sweetness and power, The Vor Humana and Vor 
Jubtlante are the greatest novelties and best inven- 
tions ever introduced, J. EY & O00., Brattleboro, 
Vt., Sole Manufacturers. 729-32 





2 A DAY.—383 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 728-40 


USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 
POCKET REVOLVERS, «iit, 


@ neat, durable weapon. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
dress W. L. GRAHAM, East Saginaw, Mich. 





AGtc Photographs, Wonderful and Amusing. 25 
cents a ackage. yoy 4 of Love, 50 centa. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Chats 


Patent Building Paper 


Is the best and cheapest article ever used for ms 
and sheathing buildings, for the resistance of col 
dampness, and vermin. For sale by B. OC. HALE, 
22 & 24 Frankfort street. 











«olloway’s Ointment is the only cer= 
tain cure for sores and ulcers — youth’s in- 
discretion; such sufferers will do well to try this great 
cleanser; disease cannot live when it is used. 


MIRIAM’S OGRE. 
MInRIAM’s 
OGRE. 


A splendid new 
Continued Story, entitled, 


MIRIAM’sS OGRHRH, 
now publishing in 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
The Best Family Paper of the Day 


adds to its usual attractions, P 
Stories, Tales, etc., 
Adventures, etc., 
Engravings, 


MIRIAM’S OGRE, 
Buy No. issued Sept. 13, 
and to be hed of all newsdesiers. 
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THE PATENT 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC WADDING, 


After the — of ABAS KERI NEDSHED, the celobraiea 
Arabian Physician, has the miraculous power of cur- 
ing the most obstinate sickness in a most surprising 
short time. 

It takes away Rhewmatism and all sickness arising 
from a cold, through absorption and separation, re- 
storing completely to health, 

Seid by Druggists everywhere. Wholesale Depot, 

728-31 B. N. REISER, 482 Broadway. 


THE CLIMAX KNITTER! ! 


rps is, without question, the best family knitting 
machine ever invented, It is small, light, neat, 
simple of construction, durable, works very rapidly, 
has but one needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting- 
needle stitch (and two others), with light or heavy, 
single or double yarn, sets wp and finishes tits own 
work, and needs no weights. It knits close or loose 
textures, hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics— 
anything that can be knit by hand, and in a much 
better manner. A child can readily operate it, and 
can learn to do so much sooner than to knit with ordi- 
nary needles. There is nothing to be done but to 
a@ needle and turn a crank, until the heel is 
reached, which is formed to perfection, with little 
aoe and no sewing: the same is the case with the 
The price of this knitter is but $25, which places it 
within the reach of every family. It is destined to be 
very popular, and we can offer — general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engagigg in its 
gale, Send for circulars. 
Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE ©O., 8. W. 
ba Fo and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATCHES FOR THE MILLION. 


The GREAT TRADE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
| oat ye pm by the State) sell Fine GoLp and SoLip 

ILVER WATCHES at $10 each. 10,000 Engravings, 
fully describing and illustrating all our Watches, are 
placed in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly 
mixed, and when ordered are mailed, postpaid, at the 
following prices: Single Engraving, 50c.; Twelve, 
and rich premium, $5; Twenty-five, and elegant 
Silver Hunting Watch as premium, $10. Every en- 
graving entitles the holder thereof to a WaTCH WORTH 
FROM $25 to $750, irrespective of value, FOR $10. 
Nothing can be lost by this investment, ag no article 
in our stock is worth leas than the money asked, 
while the buyer may obtain a watch worth $750. 
Circulars free! TRY us before forming a hasty 
opinion. Address MICHELIN & C0., Managers, 
aaaeeey, Corner Fulton Street, New York. 

“31 


AGENTS WANTED to tic'New nme: 
for the New Ame- 
rican Patent Meat and Vegetable Chopper. 
The best thing in the market, without exception. 
For Cut af Machine, terms, etc., address 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 
727-30 88 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 














TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 


This Institution offers the accumulated advantages 
of over 50 years’ successful operation. For circulars, 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 727-34 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for cash New 17-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $276 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
mtr : nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
ail Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and otbers 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. ¥. otf 


How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
$1140 sample mailed free. A.J. Fullam, N. ¥. 
730-55 


WANTED —AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMBRICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 0O0., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis Mo. 728-39 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address M. WAGNER & O©O., Marshall, 
Mich. 728-35 














ANOTHER NEW STORY. 
Full of Stirring Indian Adventure. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


No. 153, 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 15, 


Continues our new and intensely interesting story of 
the adventures of two Boys, entitled 


THE HIDDEN CITY; 


A Story of Indian Adventure. 
With the stirrmg Romance from English History, 


PRINCE HAL, 
is continued, with shorter Stories, Adventures, An- 
evootes, Natural History, the Scholars’ Monument to 
Washington, and Portrait of William J. Underwood, 
ef Grammar-School No. 12, New York. 
Our Round Table, with ite Enigmas, Charades, etc,, 
is a great attraction. Three Prizes for solutions every 
week—$5, $2.50, and a Beautiful Picture. 


Price 6 Cents. $2.50 a Year. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


567 Pearl Street, New Yerk. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Btill continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








THE CELEBRATED 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
} Oases of the Collins Mstal.—Improved Oroide. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches sold in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our manufacture, we hereby caution the public against them, 
and give notice that we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture. We have recently greatly improved our 
Oroide in appearance and durability; and to protect the public from imposition hereafter, have named it the 
uwduzZé - and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the ex- 

nt 0} Ww. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and duraDMity of Gold; cannot be distinguished from it by the best judges; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold, excepting in intrinsic value. All our gentlemen’s Watches 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an Improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
Watch; all in Hunting Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 


JEWELRY.—We are manufactnring all kinds of jewelry of the Collins Metal. Pins, Earrings, Sleeve Buttons, 
Lockets, Studs, Finger-rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, etc., all of the latest 
and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 


To CLuss.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 


We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles, The genuine 
Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York city. Customers are requested not to send money 
in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the express 
office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and 
State. Customers in the city will remember that our Only Ofice is 


No. 335 Broadway, corner of Worth Street, (Up-Stairs), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





NOVELTY IRON WORKS,|Great Jistribution 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 
(Corner Broadway, New York). CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


———____ EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 
buildings. 704-29 10 a “ 500 





** 10,000 | 200 “ 
20 “ “  -6,000]300 “ md 100 
60 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 
$9 0) ADAY FORALL. ADDRESS a - KM Melodeons 7 i to 100 
LLAM T¥ 50 Sewin achines - - »to 17 
. oar pe Sow eon 500 Gold Watches - - - we 75 to 300 


Cash Prizes, Stiver Ware, etc., valued at $1,000,000 
oa chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
ckets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
CEO. R. LESLIE, well mixed. On receipt of 25c. a Sealed Ticket 1s 
oan | drawn without choice, and sent by mail to any ad- 
No. 17 South William and 53 Stone 8t., dress. The prize named upon it will be delivered to 
the ticket-hokler on payment of One Dollar, Prizes 
Now Work, are immediately sent to any address by express or 

Importer of 


return mail. 
P Le will — what your prize is before you pay 
. * ‘or it. Any ze exchanged for another of same 
Scotch and English Ales, Dublin Porter, | wate. No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
. . . dealing. 
Also Wines Brandies, Gins, REFERENCES :—We select the following from many 
. who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly 
Whisky, etc. 
’ 
ai Toe Chee te oe eee a > 
C J Le i Ae) U f H Al R names without permission. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS:—“ The firm is reliable, 
and deserve their success.”’— Weekly Tribune, May 8. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35for $5 ; 110 for $15, Allietters should 
be addressed to 











permitted us to publish them: Andrew J. Burns, 

Chicago, $10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, 

Piano, $800; James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; 

John T. Andrew, Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes 

Simmons, Charleston, Piano, $600. We publish no 

HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW | “We know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. F. 

Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and | Herald, May 28, “A friend of ours drew a $500 

remaining so. Mailed for two stamps. Address E, | prize, which was promptly received.”—Datly News, 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf | June3, 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements te Agents, 





ACGQENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
Womon of Now York; 
OR, THE “ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

The most startling revelation of modern times.| 1727-30 173 Broadway, New York. 
New York Society unmasked. “The Aristocracy,” saniiaetia 
“Women of Pleasure,” ‘Married women,” and all 
classes thoroughly ventilated. 50illustrations, Price 
$3. Address at once, The New York Book Co., 145 
Nassau street, New York. 721-33 












Fite,» © 4 ae 
CEMETERY. 
” OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y- 
(Corner of Gran Street). 
OFFICERS: 
EDMUND DRIGGS, President, 
A. 8. JARVIS, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MILUS, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 
HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOHN 
m1. VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 


N. G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor, 
$35 Watch free to every Agent! Business new. CEP indicia to ae ED 


Address ©, 8. M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 728-40 720-32 








Peychomancy, Fascination, or Soul-Charm- 

. 400 pages;cloth. This wonderful book has 
full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 
either sex, or any animal, at will. Mesmerism, Spir- 
itualism, and hundreds of other curious experiments. 
It can be obtained by sending address, with postage, 
a W. EVANS & O0., 41 8. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 














THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
Foggan’s Genuine Oroide Gold Hunting-Case Watches 


wn me, 3 E Pe ens ; xf are manufactured on strictly scientific principles, having 
x N p SiMe all the Drilliancy, durability, and exact appearance of 
: SH Waa virgin gold. They are fac-similes agthe most rare and 
: So , costly description of Genuine Gold Watches. Scientific 
and expert men have been engaged in vain attempts to 
£ analyze this wonderful substange, and pronounce it a 
; =, remarkahle freak of nature, and believe it to be the nor- 
% & mal condition of gold, which probably takes thousands 
ip oy y . 8 of years to become the precious metal. Radroad Con- 
nog ‘ o> . A 5 & ductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the most exacting 
CO Ce oe Spey ‘. of our customers, have thoroughly demonstrated the 
aa fies Be 0) : etna strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of the Fac- 
simtle Waltham Watches, and pronounce them invaluable as reliable timekeepers. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
fine Swiss movements, $15 each. Gents’ magnificent Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-simile Walthams, $20, 
$25, $30, and $35 each. Each watch warranted to be in perfect running order, and to retain the color of 18- 
carat gold. Latest styles of Chains, $3 to $10 each. Expressed everywhere. Customers must pay all charges. 
Express Co’s will allow customers to examine previous to paying the bill on receipt of charges. Clubs order- 
ing Six Watches will receivean Extra Watch free. JOHN FOGGAN, Importer, Manufactarer, and President of 
the Genuine Oroide Gold Watch Co., 79 Nassau Street, New York. 
The editor of the New York Daily Sun says: “ Mr, F nm has shown usa specimen watch of so close a 
resemblance to gold that none but an expert could tell the arcane. The movement is the same as that o! 










WONDERS 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


Interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 





EDITED BY 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETO. 


OvER 
ONE THOUSAND . 


ILLUSTRATIONS 7 


By the most distinvished Artists in Europe and 
America. The vi contributors numbering one 
hundred an’ wenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 





ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin if 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it. 


Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome &t., New York, 
and 








the best gold watches. We are informed that the gen Metal wears well and does not tarnish.” 
eow 


129 South Clark St., Chicago, Dlinets. 
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CHEAP LABOR 














WANTED I" THE 
wha sop rlELDS 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH JOHN CHINAMAN? 


WHAT PAT WOULD wv WITH HIM 





BISHOP & REIN, 
' FTewolers, 

Under the Fifth Avenue Hctol, 

NEw YORK. 





BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Tf you desire beauty you should use Hagan’s 


Magnolia Balm. 


It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 


the Complexion, removes Roughness, Rédness, | 


24 | 


ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads. Cribs & Cradles. 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


Superior Style and Finish. 


| TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


| 


! 


Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, etc., and adds a tinge | 


of Pearly Bloom to the plainest features. 
brings the Bloom of Youth to the fading cheek, 
and changes the rustic Country Girl into a 
Fashionable City Belle. 

true secret of Beauty. No lady need com- 
plain of her complexion who will invest 75 
cents in this delightful article 


Lyon's Kathairon is the best Hair Dressing 


in use. 729-320 


RES 
Re ure 


gases 10 cents for Illustrated sae omy et, with Photo- | 
Likenesses of bad ned anes betbre and after cure. 
Sr OR. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 


230.650 


DOLLARS, distributed monthly ay Sworn Com- 

missioners in the Legal Kentucky # tate Lottery. 

Send for circular at once and Try Your Luck. 
Address C. H. MURRAY & CO., Covington, Ky. 


730-36e0wo 











ANTED—AGENTS—875 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, m. and female, to in- 


It | 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 


Cleanliness and Cheapness, itis deservedly the mest | 
Manufactured and for | 


popular Spring Bed known. 
| Bale to the Trade, by the 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Perepemy, s 39 & 41 Park Plice, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston, tfo 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Trade Mark. 





IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 


JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 





WHAT WILL 


BE DONE WITH HIM. 


~ ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO, 


FOR CLEANING AND oasis. 


SAPOLIO will make Tins resemble Silver. 
Use only SAPOLIO to clean White Paint. 
From Marbic SaPo.io removes a!l Stains. 


~~ For polishing Knives SaPpo.io is unsurpasse. 


For cleaning Brass Stair Rods SAPOLIO has no equal. 
If you avould have clean windows, use SaPoLio. 
| Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 


| Depot, 211 Washington St., New York.’ 
ESTABLISHED 1800. 

: | il 
3 RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, | 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for fam- 
y use, 


| RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 
In the use of the Magnolia Balm lies the | 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
fo 


GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of | 
| new and handsome patterns for 


Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls | 


and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country. 


| Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


‘THE FRAGRANT HAIR RENEWER, 


male 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- | 


MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 


tuck, guilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider | ¢ 
Price = S* | 


in a most superior manner. 
Fully warranted for five years. We willpay 
$1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 


seam than ours. Itmakes the “ Elastic Lock | 


Stitch.” 


Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 


We} 


pay Agents from S to $200 permonth and expenses, | 


Foo a commission from which twice that amount can be 
A 


Mass. 0 SECOMB & -” PITTSBURG, PA., | 


—bo not b be oaee upon by other parties 

worthless cast-iron machines, under the 

same ay HY or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
an‘ nical cheap machine manufactured. 728-390 


FISHERMEN! 





TWINES AND NETTING = 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Baltimore, Ma. 
¥S.. Send for Price List. 724-490 


| dress F. 


i 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


ARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS I _ most 
highly recommend as the most exquisite Hair 
Restorer I have ever used. 
MRS. JOHN STEVENSON, 
St. Cloud Hotel, Forty-second St. N. Y. 


Sebiveibi 


0 


er Cornets 
AND 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS. 


The most splendid instru- 

= ments evermade. Weare 
manufacturing all styles, 
> and can readily 
all orders for sets. Send 
for Price List and Circu- 


‘ lar. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, New York. 


‘(Pre BOWEN Merz cROSCoP2. 
Magnifying 500 Trwes. Mailed to any address for 
50 cents. Toke of differe nt powers for $1. Ad- 
B. BOWEN, Box 962, Boston, Mass. o 


This is no Humbug! 

Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
ceive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
husband or wife, with neme and date of mar- 


_ W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Falion- 
730-7420 


B 


e 
ville, N. 
Novelty Peneil-Holder avoids losing pencils. 

726-370 
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I EALTH’S DELICIOUS ELIXIR.—It 
is almost worth while to have a touch of Dys- 

| pepsia, or a Bilious Headache, or a twinge of Bilious 
| Colic, or a feeling of Debility, in order to realize the 
delightful effect of TARRANT’ 8 EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. The remedy, as it bubbles in the goblet 
like champagne, is so pleasant, so refreshing, that it 
is positive enjoyment to drink it, and as a tonic, eva- 
cuant, and anti-bilious preparation, it is far more effi- 
cacious th: an any of the sickening drugs usually pre- 


scribed, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


aA RONP ANOS 
_ FOUR PATENTS. 
Covet esc o.ss:snmuny. 


0 











supply | 





SCOTT’S 
CORK LIFE PRESERVERS, 


Approved by Inspectors. In ase on Steamboats, Pack- 
et-ships, Yachts, etc., apd warranted to sustain two 
persons in the water without the slightest exertion. 
Address orders, P. 0. Box, 6,814. Factory, West Ho- 
boken, N. J. New York office, 24 Church street. o 


SWEET 
QUININE. 


SVAPNIA 


Sold 
STEARNS. FA 
tf 


SWEET QUININE, (8 tfarranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important advantage of be- 
ing sweet instead of bitter. 
SVAPNIA, is OPIUM PURIFIED 
‘of its sickening and poisonous 
———_ ; it is the most per- 
ect ANODYNE and SooTHING 
OPIATE yet discovered. 
prescribed by best 
x & "00.. Chemists, New 


hysicians. 
ork. 





~ BALL, BLACK & 0., 


| 
i Nos. pain & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING 


SIL VERWARE. 


Ide THE FACILITIES OP BALL, BLAOK & CO. ror 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
| LARGER VARIETY OF 
LOWER PRICES THAN 

THE TRADE, 


HITCHCOCK’S: 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
| Choice Music, Art Notes, 


AND 


PATTERNS, AND AT 
ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 


. 


Select Reading for the Family Circle. 


CONTAINING 


Beautiful Lilusirations, Biographical 
Sketches, Choice Musical Com- 
positions, arranged for the 
Piano Forte; Poetry, and 
Wotes on Painting, 
Sculpture, etc. 


FORMING A SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED 


| Magazine for the Drawing-room, 


AND A 


| Valuable Library of Excellent Music. 


| It is issued on the 15th of every month. 
Price $3.00 per yoar, in advance. 
Specimen copies mailed free on receipt of price, 25 
| Cenis each. Address 2 


Benj. W. Hitchcock, Publisher, 


} 24 Beekman Street, New York, 


Agents wanted everywiterc. Write for Terms, 


o 








If you wish to obtain a 
Genuine Waltham Watch, at the 
lowest possible price and without any 
risk whatever, send for our descriptive 

rice List, which explains the differ- 

mt kinds, gives weight and quality 
fthe Cases, with prices of each. 
Silver Hunting Watches, $158. 
Gold Hunting Watches, $70. 
Every Watch warranted by special cer- 
tificate. Single Watches sent by Express 
toany part of the countrywith the priv- 
ilege to open the package and examine 
the Watch before paying. Send for a 
Price List, and please state in what Pa- 
per you saw this notice., Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Sil- 


versmiths, No. 619 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ASCOUGH’S OPERA HOOD. 


For elegance of 
design, perfect 
finish, and fineness 
of material, this 
fashionable Hood is 
unrivaled. It is 
suitable to all ages, 
and is adjustable at 
pleasure. It givea 
beauty to youth, 
and comeliness to 
middie age. It is 
also adapted to all 
seasons, and fit for 
Sleighing, Skating, 
Traveling, the Op- 
era or the ’romen- 











ade. For sale whole- 
sale and reta‘l by 


A. T. Stewart & Co... 
NEW YORK, 


ALL ae * eal THROUGHOUT THE 


AND BY 
° UNTRY. 


AGENTS. “WANTED 
FOR A NEW BOOK, 


By CATHERIVE E. BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Pa ANIZRICAN WOMAN’S HONE; 


Sea 
, Princtples of Domestic Science. Being a guide 
% the formation and maintenance of Economical, 
} Healthful, Beautiful, and Christian Homes. 
| Agents are now makir 1g from $! 5 to $30 per day, and 
| find it the easiest selling book im the market, an it is 
needed by every family, and there is no competition of 
| similar works. Sold only thfugh Agents, by sub- 
scription. 

Exclusive territory and liberal discounts give 
Agents wanted in every tor 4 and county. Se nd fe : 
descriptive circ . 4 to J. 1 Ay 4. & CO, 

ublishers, No. 39 Ps Wy 





4 » | 
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WAR DS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirte and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE “CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 

| way and Union Square ; slso 387 Broadway, N, ¥. 





